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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 


Florence [. Adams. 
Dorothy Cole. 


Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. : 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the cld and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the papers 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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INDUCTION OF DR. SNOW 


A service of induction of the Rev. Syd- 
ney Bruce Snow, D. D., to the presidency 
of the Meadville Theological School, 
Chicago, will be held in the chapel of the 
University of Chicago at 5 p.m. Oct. 17. 
Many theological schools and other in- 
stitutions of learning will be represented, 
and the delegates to the General Con- 
ference of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, which will be in session in Chicago 
Oct. 15 to 17, will also attend. 

In addition to Dr. Snow’s inauguration 
address there will be an address by the 
Rey. Charles Edward Park, D. D., minis- 
ter of the First Church in Boston. The 
Hon. Morton D. Hull, president of the 
board of trustees of the school, will take 
part in the act of induction. The prayer 
will be given by the Rey. John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., minister of the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, New York. 

Brief greetings will be extended by 
President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago, the Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and Dr. C. J. Heering, professor 
of the Philosophy of Religion in the Uni- 
versity of Leiden, Holland. 

The Meadville Theological Schoo] was 
established in Meadville, Penn., in 1844, 
and from this quiet country city has sent 
into. the liberal ministry many men who 
have attained distinction. In 1926 it 
was moved to Chicago to gain the ad- 
vantages of association with the uni- 
versity. It is located at the corner of 
Woodlawn Avenue and Fifty-seventh 
Street, a block from the campus. A new 
building, consisting of library, class and 
conference rooms and quarters for ad- 
ministration, is about to be erected. 
Ground will probably be broken, with 
appropriate ceremonies, previous to the 
induction service on Oct. 17. This build- 
ing is the first to be erected of a projected 
group to include dormitories and refectory. 
At present the students live in two dwell- 
ing houses adjacent to the new building, 
and in these houses the academic work of 
the school is also temporarily carried on. 

Dr. Snow succeeds as president the 
Rev. Franklin Chester Southworth, LL. D., 
president of the school from 1902 to 1929. 
During Dr. Southworth’s administration 
of more than a quarter of a century, the 
school has gained greatly in endowment 
and educational efficiency, and the recent 
move to Chicago was the result of his 
inspiration and activity. Dr. Southworth, 
who became president emeritus on Sept. 
1, 1929, was on leave of absence last year. 
He spent the time in a journey around 
the world, being delegate in India of 
American Liberal Churches at the Cen- 
tenary of the Brahmo-Somaj. 

Dr. Snow, who served as acting presi- 
dent during Dr. Southworth’s absence, be- 
comes president and professor of Preach- 
ing and Parish Administration this year. 
He was educated at Harvard College (class 
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of 1900), and Harvard Divinity Sehool, 
from which he was graduated in 1906. 
After short pastorates in Palo Alto, Calif., 
and Concord, N. H., he became associate 
minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, in 
1912, serving there until 1920. During his 
incumbency the week-day use of the 
chapel, later developed into an important 
feature of Boston life by Dr. H. E. B. 
Speight, was begun. In 1920 Dr. Snow 
was called to the Church of the Messiah, 
Montreal, and remained there until 1926. 

Dr. Snow has had special experience 
in the international work of the Liberal 
Churches. He spent four months in 
Transylvania in 1920 as leader of the 
first commission sent by American Uni- 
tarians to investigate the condition of 
their sister church under Roumanian 
rule. At the common Centenary of the 
British and Foreign and American Uni- 
tarian Associations in 1925 he represented 
the American Association as exchange 
preacher in Great Britain. He preached 
the anniversary sermon of the British 
and Foreign Association in London in 
1927, 


* * 


GEORGIA UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 


The session of the Georgia Universalist 
Convention for 1929 was held with the 
Rockwell church near Winder, Sept. 5 
and 6. There had been a good deal of 
speculation as to what the session was 
going to be, and in the minds of quite a 
few considerable misgivings as to the re- 
sult. This was all due to the fact that the 
session was to be held later in the season 
than usual, when the young people had 
all gone back to school and the busy season 
—harvest time—coming on. Another 
thing that contributed to the fears in the 
minds of some of our people is the fact that 
the session this year was somewhat of an 
experiment, being held in the middle of the 
week instead of the week-end. 

We are glad to report that the session 
measured up to the expectations of the 
most optimistic temper. While not as 
large in point of attendance as some of 
the former sessions, it was well attended 
and from a business standpoint it was a 
success. Atlanta, Canon, Rockwell, Se- 
noja and Windsor were all represented. 
Rockwell did itself proud in the number 
that attended and in the royal manner in 
which the guests were entertained. 

The ministers in attendance were: Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., Executive Secratary 
of the Universalist General Convention; 
Dr. John W. Rowlett, president; Rey. 
Ladie Rowlett, secretary; Rev. Nellie 
Mann Opdale, pastor of the Canon church; 
Dr. R. F. Wheeler, Atlanta; and Rev. J. M. 
Rasnake, superintendent. 

A new constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and hereafter the sessions will all 
be held on a week-end. 

Dr. Etz contributed greatly to the suc- 

(Continued on page 1308) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


MR. COUDEN AND “STRANGE INTERLUDE”’’ 


HE Rey. William Couden contributes to this 
issue a letter on “Strange Interlude,” full of sense 
and Christian charity. Apparently he disagrees 

with us, but the disagreement is only apparent. If 
we had taken tickets for the Theater Guild this year 
as we did last year we should have gone to see this 
play. If we could have secured a ticket after the 
play was suppressed in Boston, we should gone have 
to see it in Quincy, from a sense of duty. But a little 
of that kind of play goes a long way with us. Itisa 
punishment to sit through a play so long and so sad. 

There are several questions involved in the dis- 
cussion of “Strange Interlude.’ One is this: Should 
any reference be made in books and magazines to sex? 
Our answer is yes, if it is done with knowledge and 
taste. Most people would agree with us here. Mr. 
Couden would. Only a few would not. Of course 
Mr. Couden is right in saying that birth control does 
not directly enter into a discussion of this book, and 
we did not mean to imply in our editorial that it did. 

The second question is: In “Strange Interlude’’ is 
sex mentioned in such a way as to disgust and cor- 
rupt? Disgust, some of us, yes. Corrupt, no. It is 
a presentation of abnormalities. They are a part of 
life. The quicker we recognize them the quicker we 
can begin to cure them. Neither on the stage nor in 
our library do we want a steady diet of abnormalities, 
but we need to know that they exist. Hamlet gives 
us one type of aberration. “Strange Interlude” gives 
us another. We would rather see Hamlet, but we 
are not sure that the other might not do us more 
good. 

Mr. Couden is correct in calling attention to an 
“extraordinary concentration on sex and _ self-ex- 
pression.” It is an evil, but the way out is the way 
through, not the way back or the way around. We 
mean that light, more light, all the light we can get, 
ought to be thrown on “‘sex,”’ so that people may see 
the unhappiness that comes from violating the laws 
of purity, self-control, and kindness. In the depth 
of a South American forest it seemed safe for a white 
explorer to “let himself go,” but years Jater a pre- 
cocious half-breed boy, half starved, was looking for 
the return of a father who never would come. Sup- 


pose that this whole incident could be put on the stage. 
It would be a wonderful lesson. 

The third question is about censorship and sup- 
pression. Dr. Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, 
writing in the Boston Herald, made a valid distinction 
in the following words: 


It ought to be recognized by any person of dis- 
criminating judgment that one might, upon moral or 
critical grounds, disapprove of much that he would not 
feel justified in appealing to the law to suppress, and 
the suppression of which by the arbitrary action of 
some official he would regard as inadvisable. This was 
the point to which my letter was confined. It stated 
that I regarded the mayor’s act of censorship as “‘un- 
fair in method and unwise in fact,’’ and that I believed 
the suppression of the play in this way would not tend 
to help the cause of morality. Iam still of that opinion, 
though, on the other hand, I am by no means sure 
that the presentation of the play would in any way help 
the cause of morality. My point is simply that there 
are circumstances under which censorship can do more 
harm than good; and I believe that all the circumstances 
associated with this situation made it a case in point. 


The attack on liberty in Boston has gone so far, 
and it is fostered by such reactionary agencies, that 
we consider it a greater menace than the evils at 
which it is ostensibly directed. Censorship never gets 
hold of the real evil. It almost always misses the 
cheap, the vulgar, the truly suggestive. We therefore 
are against censorship and in favor of police regulations 
suppressing only what is clearly intended to corrupt. 
There are peddlers of lewd books and pictures—de- 
generates who haunt the vicinity of public schools— 
for whom we must have law. But that does not mean 
that we favor permitting a chief of police to tell the 
owner of the Old Corner Book Store that he must not 
sell Seribner’s Magazine. 

If we understand Mr. Couden, he favors the cen- 
sorship of an enlightened public opinion for the mass 
of literature which scoffs at the sacred old loyalties 
of the home. We agree with him fully. Let us ex- 
press our opinions. Let us train the young. Let us 
boycott the indecent. Let us support the honest at- 
tempts on the stage and in the novel to give us the 
best. But let us not run to the law every time sex is 
mentioned in a way we do not approve. 
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Finally, is the play a contribution to literature? 
Undoubtedly. As to its permanent place we do not 
attempt to speak. It has been acclaimed by many 
of our critics as the finest drama of modern times. 
Men of repute gave it the Pulitzer prize. The jury 
of twenty-five in Quincy passed it. Part of the trouble 
seems to be that most of us are not good enough to 
stand plain speaking. Possibly some of the passages 
deleted to enable the play to pass muster in Boston 
might better have been deleted in the first place. 
We hesitate to say, as we do not want to join the ranks 
of those who would put skirts on every Bacchante or 
Venus. Nor would Mr. Couden. 

The Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor of our church 
in Quincy, felt as Mr. Couden does before he saw 
“Strange Interlude” as one of the mayor’s jury. In 
his parish paper dated Sept. 29 he said he was 
“ashamed of the editorial on this matter in the Chris- 
tian Leader,” and declared that he would use his in- 
fluence to make the play’s first performance its last. 
Yet after he had seen the performance on Monday 
night, he said, as quoted in the Boston Transcript: 
“T do not hesitate to approve the play. I thought 
it was very fine.” Perhaps Mr. Couden would 
change his mind, too, if he saw “Strange Interlude.” 

Good or bad, we all of us who have taken part in 
the discussion have advertised the book and the stage 
which has put it on. We think that the net influence 
of both play and debate is for good. 


* * 


THE LEADER WILL REPORT THE CONVEN- 
TIONS 

UT a small percentage of active Universalists 
will be able to attend the Universalist Genera] 
Convention and other gatherings in Washing- 

ton. Probably there will not be many lines given to 
the Conventions by the press associations, on which 
local papers throughout the country depend for their 
news. The Christian Leader therefore remains the 
chief agency through which the stay-at-homes can 
keep in touch. The Leader reports of the General 
Convention and allied bodies in the past have been 


highly praised. We see no reason why they should — 


not be better this year than ever before. 

The issues of November 2 and November 9 will 
be given up to accounts of the Washington meetings. 
Possibly advance reports and part of the Sunday 
School story may appear Oct. 26, but all who desire to 
order extra copies of the Convention Leaders for 
themselves or their friends should take the issues of 
Nov. 2 and 9. 

* * 
THE ILLUSION THAT MYSTICISM IS IRRA- 
TIONAL 

OT because it came to us for review but because 

we received it as a gift from a discerning 

friend, we have been reading “Science and the 
Unseen World,” by Arthur Stanley Eddington, author 
of “The Nature of the Physical World.” We have 
been re-reading it, not because the thought is hard to 
grasp, but for the sheer beauty of the language and 
the faith it puts in us. 
Lecture for 1929, delivered the night before the Yearly 
' Meeting of the English Friends. This year the 
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the University of Cambridge. 


'derful thing called a brain cell. 


The book is the Swarthmore — 
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speaker was the Plumian Professor of Astronomy at 
There are only ninety- 
one pages in the book, and it costs only $1.25, but it 
is a pearl of great value. As one reads it he is con- 
scious that here is an authentic voice of science, that 
the author understands the essence of religion, that 
there is here no mere bridging of a gulf between science 
and religion, but that to the speaker the gulf never 
has existed. Both science and religion to him rest on 
experience, and to this scientist religious experience 
may be as important and trustworthy as scientific 
experience. There is a fascinating outline of evolu- 
tion leading to the coming of man—unencumbered by 
details and therefore all the more awe inspiring. This 
is followed by a statement of the change which has 
come over scientists in attempting to get at the bot- 
tom of things in the material world. “The scientific 
explanation has changed almost beyond recognition.” 
No longer is a scientific phenomenon explained by 
“making a concrete mechanical model of it.” No 
longer are scientists “tempted to condemn the spiritual 
aspects of our nature as illusory because of their lack 
of concreteness.” All that we know about the ma- 
terial universe comes to us from the extremity of a 
nerve, and has to be transmitted or inferred in a won- 
Physics has come to 
see that all its conclusions are stated in nothing better 
than symbols. Yet all, scientists and non-scientists, 
are living in direct contact with a mental and spiritual 
nature that is ourselves. It is that nature that sup- 


. plies an “interpretation of the symbols which science 


is admittedly unable to give.”” A symbolic descrip- 
tion good enough for dealing with tables and chairs 
and all knowledge which comes to us in indirect ways, 
we reject as being inadequate for things with which 
we are in direct contact. 

In no book with which we are acquainted is 
there given a finer statement of the part played by 
experience. ; 

Wherein science speaks with authority it does 
so because it is dealing with experience. “And if 
religion,” says Eddington, “‘is not an attitude towards 
experience, if it is Just a creed postulating an ineffable 
being who has no contact with ourselves, it is not the 
kind of religion which our society stands for.” 

He deals frankly and intelligently with the 
question as to whether the mystical outlook may 
properly be regarded by scientific men as a legitimate 
part of experience. To him it is obvious that it 
should. He says: “Those’ who would wish to take 
cognizance of nothing but the measurements of the 
scientific world made by our sense organs are shirking 
one of the most immediate facts of experience, namely, 
that consciousness is not wholly or even primarily 
a device for receiving sense impressions.” In prac- 
tise we almost universally “admit the transcendental 
outlook.’”’ The question of the day is not whether 
philosophy will back us in such an admission. Rather 
it is the question whether the world will permit to 
survive any philosophy that is not broad enough to 
do so. 

There is nothing dogmatic about the lecture, 
but likewise there is nothing apologetic. The scien- 
tist who sees the poetry of life, who recognizes both a 
realm of the seen and of the unseen, who prizes those 
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moments of deeper communion with realities that he 
is not able to explain, “feels no guilty twinges, as 
though he had lapsed in his devotion to truth; he 
would on the contrary feel deep concern if he found 
himself losing the power of entering into this kind of 
feeling.”” And what above all he wants to dispel is 
the illusion which has crept into the Christian Church, 
especially that part of it called liberal, that somehow 
or other “in using the eye of the body or the eye of 
‘the soul and incorporating what is thereby revealed 
in our conception of reality, we are doing something 
irrational and disobeying the leading of truth.” 

Of the masterly way in which he deals with ‘‘the 
new materialism” we shall write next week. 

* * 


CLOSING THE RICE DEBATE 


E have received several requests to suppress all 
further discussion of the Rice case. Those 
making them feel that the discussion does 

harm rather than good. We can not agree. It is 
important for our people to understand the principles 
involved, and the letters have helped make them 
clear. However, we never allow any one discussion 
to monopolize our space, and we hope that this debate 
will end now. 

One whom we all love but whom we can not 
accept as our Supreme Court may send a letter tell- 
ing us that the practically unanimous action of two 
Genera] Conventions about dual fellowship is in- 
valid, and we shall print this letter, not because we 
believe it to be true, but because we honor the man. 
If Dr. Rice wants to reply he too may be heard again. 
But as for the rest of us, editor as well as correspond- 
ents, we have had our say. On to other things now. 

ok * 


AN ERA OF GOOD FEELING 

S a body of Christians, the Universalists have 
moved into an era of good feeling. If our 
friends doubt it, let them come to the General 
Convention in Washington. The outlook is promis- 
ing for inspiring meetings and good business sessions. 
Those back from the Centennia] at Dexter and 

the Maine State Convention at Guilford report a 
new spirit animating our people. We have problems 
enough all over the country and some seem unsolv- 
able, but most of them are stimulating. The Uni- 
versalist Church is going to Washington with a record 
of good work done in the past two years. The office 


of the Executive Secretary has been working under - 


some pressure, but in a highly competent way. For 
treasurer we are fortunate in having one of the best 
lawyers and business men of New England. Our 
General Convention Board is a working board. Our 
President is honored wherever he is known. We can 
go to Washington with our heads up and our hearts 
cheery. 

We are not urging our people to go in order to 
support the Convention. We are urging them to go 
so they will not miss the fellowship and the uplift of 
the great gatherings. 

Again we want to suggest to our churches that the 
younger the minister the less able he is to pay his 
expenses, and the more he ought to go. He needs 


bedly notable events. 


the illumination which comes at such times. And 
the Convention needs the fresh standpoint of the 
younger men. The men who regularly go to conven- 
tions seldom have to join the ranks of the hopeless and 
the incompetent. They learn how and they see why. 
Hereafter we believe we shall look back on the 
Washington Convention as the Convention of good 
feeling. There will be differences of opinion, there 
will be contests for offices, there will be criticism of 
policies, there will be even here and there the note of 
despair, but we do not see how the main thought can 
fail to be rationally optimistic. 
* * 


CHAPLAIN SHUTTER 


HE Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., now Chap- 
lain Shutter for the sessions of the Universalist 
General Convention, has issued an announce- 

ment of the three services of which he has charge— 
October 24, 25, 26. With his well known ability as a 
minister, his careful attention to the smallest details, 
and the help he will have in Stella Marek Cushing as 
musical director, he will make these services undoubt- 
The complete program will 
appear in the Leader on the 19th. 


* * 


IN HONOR OF JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD | 

BEAUTIFUL little folder has come to our desk, 

written by the Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., 

Superintendent of New York Universalist 
Churches, entitled ‘‘How to Celebrate His Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary.” It announces the fact that 
Dean John Murray Atwood of the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University completes twenty-five 
years of service with that institution this year. 

Only a week ago we published a characteristic 
article from his pen, written at our request, upon 
“Fundamentals of Policy at a Universalist School.” 
Equally characteristic was his reply when asked how 
he would like to have his twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebrated. He replied: ‘Increase the endowment 
of the theological school by one hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

Dr. Leining asks his ministers to help by allow- 
ing one of the professors to speak at a Sunday service, 
and to permit pledge cards to be distributed. Hesays 
truly: “A better theological school means better 
ministers. Better ministers mean better churches.” 
And better churches mean a better civilization. 

Dr. Leining also gives a graphic description of 
the way in which Dr. and Mrs. Atwood have worked 
summer and winter for twenty-five years, and of the 
place they occupy in the hearts of the students. 

Both because of St. Lawrence and of the plan to 
honor Dr. Atwood we heartily support the project. 
We could suggest an addition to it dealing with the 
situation in a more personal way, but New York State 
does not need any hints or suggestions to make them: 
deal with the matter adequately. 

Dr. Atwood has served the denomination both 
in the schoo! and as president of the General and the 
State Conventions. The entire fellowship ought to 
have a part in honoring him and helping the work to 
which he has given his life. 
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Summer Cruises Near By 


XII. 


Going Down to Stadje 


Johannes 


& HE isolation of the Little Hill Farm is one of 
| its great charms, but that isolation is made 
more marked by frequent “trips to the 
a) village.” 

The country people speak of it as “going over to 
Richmondville,” ‘up to Summit,”’ or “down to Coble- 
skill.” The first is two miles over the hill and five 
miles around, the second is two miles up the moun- 
tain, and the third is seven and four-tenths miles, 
three miles down our valley and then along the 
beautiful state road for four miles more. In the 
old days going to the village was an event. It meant 
traveling with horses or on foot, and took so much 
time that it could not be done frequently. Now, even 
up in our little valley, many people have automobiles 
-and can run over to one of our three villages in from 
fifteen to twenty-five minutes. We take thirty 
going to Cobleskill, 
and sounds. Sometimes, traveling along at twenty 
miles an hour on the broad state road, a big red-necked 
fertilizer agent held up thirty seconds by our passing a 
road gang gives us a fierce rebuke with his horn and 
a pitying or contemptuous shake of his head as he 
goes by. There may be places where ‘“‘slow-pokes’’ 
endanger traffic and where it is one’s duty to speed up 
to help a line that must go single file, but too many 
motorists act as if driving along leisurely or stopping 
to look at scenery were allied to the unforgivable 
sin. 


Our village for “trading,” for ‘‘metropolitan con- 
tacts’ and for our modest recreation is the old home 
town, Cobleskill. It has been a center for the people 
round about for nearly 170 years. The Dutch and 
German farmers used to call it affectionately ‘‘Stadje,” 

r “Stadtche’—little city—the Dutch spelling it 
one way and the Germans the other. One of my 
grandmothers could remember as a child the old folks 
talking about “going down to Stadje.”’ 

Stadje has grown into a village of 2,500 or 3,000 
people. It has become also much more prosperous 
than when I was a child, but conditions of business 
have changed greatly. The two banks do four or 
five times as much business in a year, but some of the 
stores have been affected by the growth of the chain 
store idea and by the automobile, which brings Al- 
bany and Schenectady near by. Passenger train 
service has not improved. If anything there are 
fewer trains, but new bus lines run up and down the 
valley and this summer the “coast to coast’’ buses 
pass our door in Cobleskill. The old home stands at 

street intersection where traffic now is controlled 
by green and red lights. Once we could play ball in 
the road in front of the house, or at any rate on the 
Elm Street bridge just over the way, but in these 
days a long line of motor vehicles of every description 
often blocks the entrance to our driveway or stretches 
across the bridge. To us the place is worth a thou- 
sand or two thousand dollars Jess for residence pur- 


poses because of the automobiles starting and stop- — 


ping, but in fact values have gone up if they have 


and enjoy the country sights, 


changed at all. The village is still in the stage when 
it sends delegations to Albany to protest against re- 
routing through traffic over the old plank road half a 
mile south of Main Street. Of course the only solu- 
tion for the future must be in the way of trunk lines 
which avoid cities and villages. But few Chambers 
of Commerce as yet take that view. All will come 
to it in time. 

When we go down to Stadje one of our prob- 
lems is to find a place to park on the Main Street. 
It is the same problem in Cobleskill, N. Y., and Red 
Bank, N. J., that we have in New York and Boston. 

We try to park on Main Street because we have 
supplies to load up. We make a list day by day and 
hour by hour at the farm, for one does not go to 
Stadje every day. One such list will show the wide 
range of our interests and needs. Nails appear under 
cheese because the list is made item by item as we 
think of things: ‘Collars, razor blades, lamb chops, 
peanuts, oilcloth, “Leader,” railroad tickets, putty, 
ice, coffee, bread, matches, window pane, 5 lbs. ten- 
penny nails, cheese, knife sharpener, mouse trap, 
tomatoes, milk, check book, two twelve-inch facing 
boards, twelve feet each, thimble, two five-inch facing 
boards, twelve feet each, 52 feet ridge roll, green paint 
for blinds. What with a hundred pounds of ice and 
boards or roofing fastened to the side of the car, we 
usually come back well loaded. Never yet have we 
come back without discovering something we ought 
to have put down on our list. Once I found to my 
dismay that I had left the paint on the counLers in the 
store where I had bought it. 

“Solitude is sweet, but give me one friend:i in my 
retreat to whom to whisper, solitude is sweet.’”’ We 
amplify that idea a little and say, “Give us all our 
friends and relatives to see when we are in the mood.” 
That is the great charm of Stadje. There are the 
two family homes, with the children and young folks. 
There are the neighbors we have known for years. 
There are some of the boys and girls who went to 
school with us and who are housekeepers or cashiers 
or lawyers or doctors or storekeepers now. There are 
the people who early went away and who come back 
from all parts of the country for the summer. And 
there is the older generation to which father and 
mother belonged—their friends or clients or acquain- 
tances, the mere sight of whom brings back the tenderest 
memories. To stay in Stadje all of our vacation 
means being guests—guests accorded every con- 
ceivable privilege but nevertheless guests. For a 
real vacation we want our own establishment, whether 
it is a hotel room or an isolated farmhouse. So we 
stay up in the hollow and go down to Stadje. 

One of the boys who used to be in school with me 
is going to run for County Judge this fall. He isa 
Democrat. The good old days have passed when 
Democratic victory in Schoharie County was a fore- 
gone conclusion, but there is little question about his 
election. From the time he was twelve or fourteen 
until he was admitted to the bar, he worked in the 
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cemetery summers, digging, grading, turfing, helping 
in every way to earn money for his education. He 
stuck to the home school and studied law in an office 
in the old-fashioned way, but he dug and toiled. 
When he got a case he worked over it. Instead of 
all this experience narrowing him as it does so many 
lawyers, he developed an interest in community mat- 
ters, park and public library, and civic beautification, 
_and worked hard along these lines too. Success in 
Cobleskill may be just as fine and noble as success on 
broader stages. His success pleases all of his old 
friends. So failure also may rock business locally 
as much as a black day on Wall Street rocks the coun- 
try. Two of the largest corporations have gone down 
in Cobleskill in the past three or four years, with 
pitiable loss to other people and change in family 
situations that have been heart-rending. One business 
always had had to struggle along on inadequate 
capital. The other had been regarded as solid as the 
two banks, both of which locally are the last word in 
solidity. But ifitis humiliating in a village like Coble- 
skill to have everybody know about one’s affairs, 
one’s struggles, deprivations, twists, turns, make- 
shifts to get along—all the indefinable things which 
poverty means—it is more than made up by having 
practically everybody kind, helpful, considering them- 
selves lest they also come into such a state. There 
are all kinds of mental and physical gifts in this world 
—in Cobleskill as in London or Hongkong or New 
York. Only we get a little closer to the human 
scene in a place like Stadje, and perhaps come to 
realize better both the ponderable and imponderable 
factors that make for success and failure. And we 
see that however hard failure, even if temporary, 
may be on the older generation, the hardship in- 
volved may be the making of the younger. 

One of the great changes which have come over 
the face of things in Cobleskill is the organization 
of a golf and country club. One of our trips down to 
the village was to visit this club. A farm of one 
hundred acres lying a mile east of the village on the 
Albany road has been purchased by the club. An 
expert has laid out a golf course. Plumbers, car- 
penters, bricklayers, are at work on the old farmhouse, 
turning it into a club house. Part of the big barn will 
be used for showers; part for a store of golf supplies, 
and still there will be room to spare. We went 
to see the grounds on a beautiful afternoon just after 
the hot, muggy weather of the first part of September 
had been ended by a rain. Twenty or more people 
were out on the nine-hole course, going around alone 
or playing foursomes. The register showed that 
people had been driving over from villages all around 
ever since the course had been opened, and one of the 
officials said that the fees from non-members had 
taken care of the grounds. Of course the Madame 
and I are members, in the club from the beginning. 
Why should one have an old home town which one 
loves, if one can not share in its rights, privileges, 
prerogatives, emoluments, assessments, taxes and 
dues? The old farmhouse with its new fireplace for 
the main lobby or lounge will make a cozy place to 
rest. The porches will be attractive places in the 
long summer days. The holes seem to have been 
laid out with skill. But the thing that struck us was 


the magnificent view from all parts of the grounds. 
Even to us who know the great variety of scenery 
possible among the hills of old Schoharie, it was a 
revelation. Across the beautiful slopes of the green, 
over the woods which border the course, one looked 
southward to the Petersburg ridge, only a mile away, 
cut by a deep wooded gully or glen. Westward lay 
the village-in the valley, a noble spire rising above the 
trees. Beyond the village run two of the loveliest 
valleys in all the world, made by the Cobleskill and 
its tributary the West Branch, extending straight up 
to the ridge eight miles away that forms the water- 
shed, with Summit Mountain, more to the southwest, 
dominating the scene. To the north one looked over 
the pike, the creek, the railroad, to hilly farms in the 
foreground and to higher points beyond. In the 
northwest the fine ridge we call by the unlovely word 
“Shanks” protects the village at its foot from the 
fiercest winds of winter. And even to the eastward, 
from which one might naturally expect to be cut 
off, one could see places far down the valley toward 
Schenectady and Albany. To get the picture at all 
clearly, one must imagine this country club situated 
on one of the lower hills of the valley, looking to high 
ridges in three directions, from all of which the lower 
hills come tumbling into the valley. The higher hills 
are wooded. The lower hills are farmed. There are 
no gas tanks, no tall buildings, no unlovely signs near 
by, at least, and what stacks rise in the village are 
hidden by the trees. If progressive purveyors of oil 
or gas or tires or pills put their glaring advertisements 
in the foreground the club has two remedies: Boycott 
the firms, and plant shrubbery on the state road to 
hide them. States are coming to the latter course 
very rapidly. The fairest spots in the world, our lead- 
ers say, must not be ruined. 

There are old folks who shake their heads over 
the coming of a golf club to Stadje, and perhaps with 
some reason. Whatever tempts any man or woman 
to waste his time, to spend money he can ill afford, to 
neglect his family or business, is wrong. But our 
strenuous American people have yet to learn that 
man does not live by bread alone. There ought to be 
room in this life of ours for rest, recreation and social 
contacts. The recreations which take us out into the 
open are the best recreations, and golf does that. We 
are singularly unimaginative if we think that all there 
is to do for change is to tear full speed over crowded 
roads for a hundred miles in a motor car, and tear 
back again. In places like Cobleskill golf playing is 
more like golf in Scotland, where it originated, or at 
least where it came to its finest development. All 
classes play golf. It is a poor man’s game as well as 
the game of the rich. Nobody is rich in Cobleskill, 
at least in the modern sense, but many people have 
a surplus, and part of it may well go to building up an 
attractive country club. It is either that or having 
the younger ones tear off to Amsterdam or Stamford 
to play, for play they will. And why not play at 
home? 

Old “Uncle Jerry” Borst played the snare drum 
when I wasaboy. Aaron Malick beat the bass drum. 
Gideon Young played the fife or marched at the head 
of the drum corps with drawn sword, dressed in plug 
hat, blue frock coat and red sash. Every face in the 
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band radiated cheer. All the bystanders, a good part 
of the community, enjoyed the fun. The harness 
business or the garden or the insurance office did not 
suffer much, and these men gave us boys the thrill of 
our lives. Older generations in Cobleskill pitched 
horseshoes. They supported a bal] nine. They 
played poker. In those happy days of fifty years ago 
they even had barbecues. Aaron and Gideon and 
Jerry would have felt foolish, knocking a tiny ball all 
over the lot. Mrs. Aaron and Mrs. Gideon and Mrs. 
Jerry would have been “the talk of the town” in the 
bright jerseys, short skirts and silk stockings of Mrs. 
Bob or Mrs. Fred on the golf course to-day. ‘Time 
makes ancient good uncouth.’’ But our fathers had 
their play times, different as they were. So let youth 
be served. 

This year we made extra trips to Stadje because 
of the repairs and improvements, long postponed but 
finally undertaken. 

When the new metal roofs were put on all the 
farm buildings fourteen years ago, we left the back 
side of the big barn, because the shingles were in such 
good condition. This year we have had them ripped 
off and meta] put on. The work has been done by the 
neighbors. It has been interesting to discover that 
these shingles were all “hand shaved.” That is, 
they were made two or more generations ago by some 
workman who “rived” them out, using a frow, or 
cleaving knife, and a draw shave. In frow we have 
a word which is bound to pass out of the language 
because the thing it describes no longer exists. It 
staggered us to think of the labor involved in making 


shingles for one-half of the roof of one of our four barn’ 


buildings. George figured that there were 24,000 
shingles on an area 52 by 45—“‘a winter’s work for a 
man.” The cost of building would have been pro- 
hibitive if men had not worked in those times for a 
dollaraday. Gathering up the old shingles in baskets 
and putting them away for kindling was light and 


Centennial at 


RHE First Universalist Society in Dexter cele- 
brated its one hundredth birthday on Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday, Sept. 19-21, 

* preceding the opening of the State Conven- 
fon in Guilford, and a number of those who were on 
their way to the Convention stopped over and joined 
in the celebration. 

The society was organized Sept. 27, 1828, and 
the building was dedicated on Oct. 14 and 15, 1829. 
This was the first church to be erected in the town, 
and stood upon the site of the present building in 
the center of the village. 

The centennial celebration opened with a ban- 
quet on Friday evening, Sept. 19, and brought together 
a company which completely filled the large vestry. 
Mr. Charles Ansell served as toastmaster. A feature 
of the evening was the presence of several former 
ministers and messages of greeting from all but one of 
the others who are living. The Rev. William H. 
Gould of Turner, the Rev. Stanley G. Spear of Rox- 
bury, Mass., and the Rev. Costello Weston, now 
resident in Readfield, gave reminiscences of earlier 


easy work. One felt like taking off his hat to every 
shingle for the service rendered. And they went out 
in a blaze of glory hurrying the bacon and coffee to a 
climax. 

For fourteen years the buildings have gone with- 
out painting, and now show the need of it. Three 
years in succession J have given orders to have it 
done, but nobody got at it. Now into the Hollow 
there has come an old bachelor painter from Rich- 
mondville, fleeing from the high cost of living to the 
simpler ways of our valley. He has his own house 
and grounds for less than a room in the village. He 
does not have to work, but prefers to work some of 
the time. The other man is our trusted caretaker, 
who lives on a hill overlooking us. These men fix 
the siding as they go along. By turns they are 
roofers, painters, carpenters. They lacked a pole 
for a scaffolding, and got my consent to fell a young 
poplar down by the creek. The resourcefulness of 
men living in a valley like ours, the number of jobs 
which they can do well, the expedients they devise 
to surmount difficulties, their kindness to one another 
in ‘‘trading work,” are refreshing in this age of special- 
ization. Some of our best thinkers tell us that in 
professions like medicine we must make a sharp 
swing back to the all around development which 
these men represent if we are to progress. In the 
specialization responsible for such wonderful progress 
there are abuses society must correct. 

Before another summer we hope to have a new 
side porch, a new fireplace, chimneys that no longer 
are a fire menace, cellar drains that work, and ditches 
enough to take care of the floods which sweep down 
the mountain side every spring. After recent ex- 
perience with cellar walls we have resolved henceforth, 
no matter how much we may fail to paint or plaster, 
to keep our ditches working. By some strange law of 
contraries, we have got at flood protection in the 
summer of the great drought. 


Dexter, Maine 


days. The latter, vigorous in spite of his eighty-five 
years, had driven nearly eighty miles during the af- 
ternoon in order to be present, and returned to his 
home after the banquet was over. Greetings were 
read from the Rev. H. S. Whitman, now living in 
Portland, the Rev. Barron G. McIntire, of Woodsville, 
N. H., and thé Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. A letter of invitation sent to the Rev. William 
H. Garner was returned by the post-office, as he 
could not be found. 

During the banquet the work of various organ- 
izations in the church was described, that of the 
Boneka Club by Mr. W. E. Slater, of the Y. P. 
C. U. by Mr. Henry Parsons, and of the Men’s Club 
by Mr. Dean Rollins. 

Greetings of the other churches in Dexter were 
brought by the Rev. W. H. Johnson and the Rev. 
W. H. Dunham, of the Baptist and Methodist 
churches. 

Other speakers were Mr. John Springall, chair- 
‘man of the trustees, who served as president of the 
Y. P. C. U. when it was first organized in Dexter, 
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one of the earliest young people’s societies in the de- 
nomination; Mr. William Wharff, of Berkeley, Calif., 
formerly a resident of this section, who had returned 
for the G. A. R. encampment in Portland and to cele- 
brate his ninety-third birthday in Guilford, where 
he formerly lived. The greetings of the State Con- 
vention were brought by the Rev. Milo G. Folsom of 
Pittsfield, its president, and those of the state Y. P. 
iC. U. were contained in a telegram from the Rev. 
W. D. Veazie, which was read, with the messages 
from former ministers, by the pastor, the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Metz. The closing address was given by the 
State Superintendent, the Rev. Stanley Manning, 
after‘which Mr. Harry C. Bassett presented flowers 
to Mrs. S. L. Small, who has sung in the choir for 
many years, and small gifts of gold to Mr. J. K. 
Springall, the organist, and to Misses Mary and 
Abbie Hamilton, faithful workers in the Sunday 
school. 

Music during the evening was under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Harry Hale. In spite of the lengthy pro- 
gram there was sustained interest and enthusiasm 
to the very end, which continued and increased 
throughout the entire celebration of three days. 

On Saturday afternoon the women of the church 
celebrated the work of their organizations. Mrs. 
William J. Metz presided. Miss Jennie Sturtevant, 
president of the Mission Circle, gave a history of the 
Circle, and Mrs. Gertrude Waldron told of the work 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society. Mrs. William H. Gould, 
wife of a former pastor, and a native of Dexter, led 
in the devotional exercises, and Miss Mary Hamilton 
gave most interesting reminiscences. The address, 
“Women and the Church,” was given by Mrs. Milo 
G. Folsom, of Pittsfield. Music was rendered by 
Mrs. S. L. Small and Mrs. Lawrence Richardson, 
with Mr. J. K. Springall at the organ. 

As the people entered the church they were 
greeted by a reception committee in costumes of long 
ago, Mrs. Albert Bentley, Mrs. Helen Putnam, Mrs. 
Gladys Brewster, Mrs. Etha Wilkins, Mrs. Leona 
Farrar and Miss Mary Hamilton. All of these were 
direct descendants of early members of the society, 
if not of charter members. 

The celebration reached its culmination on Sun- 
day morning, when a congregation of three hundred 
people was present, and the Rey. Stanley G. Spear 
gave the anniversary sermon. The Rev. William H. 
Gould and the present pastor, the Rev. William J. 
Metz, assisted in the service, during which Mrs. 
Ruth Dudley, superintendent of the church school, 
gave a history of its work, while a group of junior 
girls sang two songs used in the long ago. Mr. Spear’s 
sermon was on the topic, “Wells of Memory.” 

At noon, under the direction of Mrs. Addison 
Gilman, a picnic dinner was served in the vestry to 
all out-of-town friends. The pastor and his family 
with a few otherDexter people were also present. 

At the evening service emphasis was laid upon 
the forward look, and the message was given by Dr. 
George E. Leighton, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Somerville, Mass., a Dexter boy. In the 
pulpit with the pastor and Dr. Leighton were the Rev. 
Stanley G. Spear, the Rev. William H. Gould, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz of Boston, who brought the greetings 


of the General Convention, the Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning, who brought a similar message from the State 
Convention, and the Rey. Milo G. Folsom. 

One of the most interesting features of the cele- 
bration was the exhibit which was on display in the 
vestry. A number of large cards bore pictures of 
present and former workers in the chufch, one card 
being devoted to the members of each family, and one 
to the ministers whose pictures could be secured. 

The original communion service and table and 
several very old Bibles were included among the ex- 
hibits. 

There were numerous articles of antique furni- 
ture which would delight any one, a highboy with a 
secret drawer being a favorite. There were old 
family albums, single and bound copies of Universalist. 
and other periodicals, including ““The Balm of Gilead. 
and Practical Universalist,’ published in Concord,. 
N.H. The bound volume of this weekly for the year: 
1843 was on display, and contained many curious 
items, one of which would call forth a wave of sym- 
pathy from any editor of to-day: 


Business Item 


Br. Randolph is informed, agreeably to his request 
that there is due us for papers sent to his care, $11.50. 


Perhaps the most interesting of all the exhibits 
was the deed by which conveyance of the church lot 
was made to the society. Its description of the 
boundaries of the property suggests some of the dif- 
ficulties that might arise if an exact location of the 
lines became necessary: 


Know all men by these presents, that I, Jonathan 
Farrar, of Dexter, in county of Penobscot and State 
of Maine, Esq., 

In consideration of the sum of twenty-five Dollars, 
paid by the members of the First Universalist Society in 
Dexter, aforesaid (the receipt whereof I do hereby 
acknowledge) do hereby grant, sell and convey unto the 
members of the said First Universalist Society and 
their successors forever a certain piece of land in said 
Dexter bounded as follows: beginning at a stake stand- 
ing on the easter (sic) side of the Abbot road near the 
northwest corner of Gilman M, Burleigh’s stable, run- 
ing south sixty seven degrees, east eight rods and seven 
links to a stake standing on the west side of a rail fence, 
thence north fifty five degrees west eight rods and 
seven links to the road aforesaid, thence south thirty 
three degrees west on said road to the first mentioned 
bounds, containing seventy eight rods more or less 

To have and to hold the aforegranted premises. 
with all the privileges and appurtenances thereof, to 
the said Society and their successors, their use and 
behoof forever ..... P 

Jona Farrar. 

Signed, sealed and delivered 

in presence of 
C. M. Burleigh, 
James Jumper. 


The following brief historical sketch, prepared by 
Miss Mary H. Hamilton, is derived from many sources. 
The story of the first forty years is largely taken from 
an article by Cyrus Foss, published in “The Tally Ho” 
in 1895. 


A petition was presented to Seba French, a justice of the 
peace, Sept. 11, 1828, for the purpose of organizing a religious 
society according to the laws of the State of Maine to be known 
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as the First Universalist Society of Dexter, Maine. Jonathan 
Farrar and fifty-one other persons were the petitioners. Jus- 
tice French issued the warrant to Gilman M. Burleigh to notify 
the petitioners to meet at the schoolhouse near the mills on 
Sept. 27, 1828, to act on the usual initiative articles. 

The Rev. Wm. Frost was chosen moderator, John Bates 
clerk, Jonathan Farrar, Seba French, James Labree, James 
Jumper and William Hoyt committee, and James Jumper 
treasurer and collector. 

The first church building in town was erected by this society 
in 1829. E. W. Sprague was the master framer but the leading 
carpenter was from Skowhegan. 

Jeremiah and Amos Abbott contracted to build the house. 
The cost was between $2,000 and $3,000. The pews were sold 
at auction. The pew at the left of the pulpit was reserved for 
the minister’s family. 

Jonathan Farrar gave the lot with the proviso that the 
society and not the pew-holders should control the occupant 
of the pulpit. 

At a society meeting held Sept. 24, 1829, a committee of 
arrangements for dedication was chosen—dedication to take 
place during the Association which was to meet with the Dexter 
parish Oct. 14 and 15 of that year. 

Elder William Frost was the first pastor. He was living on 
a small farm beyond the Bement hill and probably had been re- 
siding in town a number of years, holding meetings in school- 
houses. Father Frost was held in high esteem by the Universalist 
denomination. A man of gentle manners, full of the spirit of 
the gospel, he planted well the seeds of Universalism. 

At the annual meeting of March 30, 1830, it was voted 
to hire preaching two-thirds of the time, Jeremiah Abbott to 
take care of the meeting-house the ensuing year and Dr. G. M. 
Burleigh the year following. 

At a special meeting, Oct. 21, 1833, it was voted to raise 
funds for preaching by a tax on members according to last 
valuation—probably the town valuation. 

March 31, 1835, voted to raise $200 for preaching. Amos 
Abbott to take care of the house and furnish wood. Seba 
French was appointed agent to procure a bell. 

Noy. 21, 1835, it was voted to engage the Rev. Gibson 
Smith to preach two-thirds of the time. 

In 1837 a constitution and by-laws were adopted and females 
were made eligible for membership. 

During the fall of 1848, the Rev. Frederic A. Hodsdon, who 
had previously served as pastor on one half time, was engaged 
for two years at an annua] salary of $600. 

In 1851 it was voted to hire the Rev. Wm. S. Cilley one year 
at a salary of $450. In 1852 the Rev. Giles Bailey was invited 
to the pastorate and in 1855 it was voted to pay him a salary of 
$500. Mr. Bailey remained with the society until Jan. 1, 1857. 

The Rev. Wm. W. Lovejoy was pastor from 1858 to about 
1862. He afterward entered the army and was a colonel in a 
colored regiment. In 1863 the Rev. R. C. Lansing was hired 
and remained until] 1868. 

For some periods the Rev. J. F. Witherell supplied the desk. 
Some will remember him as a long-time superintendent of the 
Sunday school. For many years he was-a familiar figure about 
thetown. He printed our first newspaper, the Gem and Gazette. 

Several attempts were made for the society to own the 
pews and this was accomplished in October, 1868, and the Rev. 
Nathaniel Gunnison was engaged to supply the desk three-quar- 
ters of the time. On Jan. 11, 1869, it was decided to build a 
new meeting-house and a building committee was chosen, Charles 
Shaw, Nathanial Dustin, George Hamilton, Cyrus Foss and 
George A. Abbott. Mr. Silloway of Boston was engaged as 
architect. He advised using the old house in the new and pre- 
pared the plans and specifications. The building was finished 
and dedicated in December, 1869. 

In the spring of 8 Mr. Gunnison resigned on account 
of ill health. His nephew, the Rey. Almon Gage, had been sup- 
plying the desk for some time. 

The Rev. Costello Weston served the parish two years 


from 1871 to 1873. He was a young man, having been ordained 
in 1868. He is now living in Readfield, Maine. 

He was followed by the Rev. Amory Battles, who was pas- 
tor from 1873 to 1879, the longest pastorate up to this time. 
His home was in Bangor and he never came to Dexter to live. 

Next came the Rey. J. Eugene Clark (’79 to ’82) a young 
man again. It was while he was pastor that the ‘‘Monday 
Club” was started, a club of the young people for study and 
recreation, a forerunner, perhaps, of the Y. P. C. U. Mr. 
Clark was supervisor of schools while resident in Dexter. 

He was followed by the Rev. Harrison S. Whitman (1882- 
1886). He was also supervisor of schools. He went from here 
to the presidency of Westbrook Seminary. Mr. Whitman, 
now Dr. Whitman, is living in Deering and celebrated his elghie 
fifth anniversary last February. 

Next on the list is the Rev. Henry K. White (1886-1890). 
It was during his pastorate that our young people’s society was 
organized under the name of ‘‘The Guild of the Good Shepherd.”’ 
When the National Y. P. C. U. was organized we adopted their 
name and became members of the National Union. Ours was 
the first society to pay money into the treasury of the National 
Union. 

To the Rev. William H. Gould belongs the honor of the 
longest pastorate (1890-1905), and in these years much was ac- 
complished, both materially and spiritually. The church or- 
ganization had been allowed to lapse. Mr. Gould at once began 
work looking toward the formation of such an organization and 
the following Easter Sunday twenty-one were received into 
church membership. This was March 29, 1891. At a meeting 
in April Frank A. Spratt was elected as secretary and John W. 
Springall treasurer. Thus Mr. Springall has served in this 
capacity for thirty-eight years. At the end of the year Mr. 
Spratt resigned and Mary H. Hamilton received the election— 
so is but one year behind Mr. Springall in term of service. In 
July, 1891, John W. Springall and Samuel Hamilton were elected 
as deacons, so Mr. Springall has also served thirty-eight years in 
this capacity. Speaking of long service, the clerk of the parish, 
Arthur P. Abbott, has served continually since 1900. 

It was during Mr. Gould’s pastorate that the parsonage 
wag built, the organ was moved from its place at the rear of the 
auditorium to a position at the left of the pulpit, the steel ceiling 
was put in place, and the building otherwise renovated and 
improved. 

The first attempt to grade the Sunday sehool was made 
while Mrs. A. B. Crockett was superintendent, and Mr. Gould 
and Mrs. Crockett had to lay out the work themselves, as at that 
time it was very unusual to grade such a school. After the 
fifteen years of intimate relationship between pastor and people 
it was very hard to let Mr. Gould go to another church, but in a 
few months the Rev. Stanley Gates Spear (1906-1918) came to us. 
The interests and ideals of the two men were much the same and 
the work went on with but little interruption and gains were 
made in all departments. It was in 1912 that the two memorial 
windows were put in place and in 1916 the church was again 
remodeled. Cyrus Foss Springall prepared the plans for the 
front of the auditorium and gave it an atmosphere of beauty and 
worship. 

The organ, which was the gift of George A. Abbott in 1869, 
was rebuilded by his daughter, Mrs. Jennie Abbott Shaw, so we 
had a practically new organ. 

Mr. Spear was with us twelve fruitful years and resigned in 
1918 to go into Y. M.C.A. work, and we were again left sorrowing. 

In the fall the Rey. Barron F. McIntire came to us (1918- 
1923). He stayed only five years, but made many friends. 
The Clara Barton Guild was organized ot this time. 

Then followed the Rey. Wm. A. Garner (1923-1926). The 
Boneka Club is perhaps his best gift to the parish. 

In 1926 to 1928 the Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, two years of 


‘prosperity and growth. We are beginning our second century 


with our nineteenth pastor and our sixth William, the Rev. Wm. 
J. Metz, and are still going strong with every expectation of a 
successful voyage. Farewell to the past! Hail to the future!! 
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Days of Judgment 


John Clarence Petrie 


Judge not that ye be not judged. For with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.—Matthew 
Ts A=2. 

B|HEN the Jews before the time of Christ 
s} came to work out more thor oughly their 
deep founded belief that God is a just 

sbGS}} God, they did just as men must always do, 
they icy a picture of the unseen by means of com- 
parisons with the seen. No man had seen God, no 
man had seen justice; but men had seen courts of law 
presided over by magistrates.. They had seen men 
accused of evil-doing brought to trial, judged, and 
either exonerated or declared guilty, and a sentence 
carried out. If God was just, men when they came 
to die must face something like this court of earthly 
justice, so that even those who escaped retribution in 
this life would meet it in the next. At the Last Day 
the Messiah would sit upon his throne to pass irrey- 
ocable judgment upon mankind. 

We are all familiar with the pictures of the Judg- 
ment Day drawn by the New Testament writers. No 
doubt many of us were taught early in life to take 
seriously as literal interpretations of the truth the 
events pictured in those passages of the Bible known 
as apocalyptic. There upon a throne sits the Son of 
Man judging the sons of men. One is declared in- 
nocent, another guilty. One goes on the right hand 
to inherit eternal bliss, the other goes to the left to 
inherit eternal punishment in fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels before the foundation of the 
world. 

In poetry of exquisite beauty, set to the most 
moving of Gregorian melodies, this story of the 
Judgment is sung in the medieval hymn, Dies Irae. 

Day of wrath! O day of mourning! 
See fulfilled the prophet’s warning, 
Heaven and earth in ashes burning. 


When the Judge his seat attaineth, 
And each hidden deed arraigneth, 
Nothing unavenged remaineth. 

The fear expressed in the old hymn of the Re- 
quiem Mass has left us. God’s Son sitting upon a 
throne to separate the sheep from the goats is to us no 
more than a symbol. The fires of Hell are at last 
recognized for what they were, the vivid imaginings 
of the Oriental mind. To those just emerging from 
the tortuous dread of that ancient imagery it must 
seem that a happier day has dawned, that man at 
last is unafraid and free. The world is his. ; 

But as the first flush of the joy of emancipation 
wears off loss is seen to be mingled with the gain. 
With the curse of Hell there was also a blessing. The 
men and women who really believed in Hell saw a 
vision of eternal righteousness, eternally vindicated 
by a just God. Once men’s lives were so important 
that even God the infinite Creator had to take notice 
of their least actions. How much more noble, how 
much more tolerable, was life based on such premises 
than the contemptible triviality of human existence 
as seen through the eyes of an increasing number of 


modern people! The laws of the old church were 
strict indeed, depriving priests, monks; and nuns of 
the joys of domesticity, condemning married women 
to the drudgery of unlimited child-bearing, fathers to 
endless labor in the desperate attempt to supply food 
for ever growing families. Life under its rule was 
hard, painful, as one can see to-day if he travels 
through lands inhabited by Catholic peasants, but 
it was not trivial. It was a great battle. Each tear, 
each burden, each pang of suffering, each prayer, each 
sacrifice, counted for righteousness unto the day of 
salvation. 

But is such a drop from the sublimity of super- 
stition to the degradation of reason justified by the 
facts? Is it necessary? Is God gone because we no 
longer can think of Him as an old gentleman with a 
beard? Is righteousness gone just because it was 
once clothed in figures of speech that we see to-day 
were really figures of speech? Is judgment a myth just 
because we no longer visualize it as the Hebrew did 
with the Messiah in flesh and blood seated upon a ma- 
terial throne? When we have thought deeply and 
prayed earnestly we know that in place of the judg- 
ment deferred until after death we now have the 
judgments that meet us daily. As Emerson said, 
“They concede too much who postpone judgment to 
another world.” Every day is a judgment day. 
Every day we have to make decisions, take attitudes, 
approve or disapprove or remain neutral, and by those 
decisions we are judged. We are culprit, policeman, 
attorneys, judge, and jury, all in one. When an act, 
or thought, or word, or wish of ours has looked us in 
the face and said, “I am your judgment,” then have 
we been judged indeed. 

Once upon a time a leader in the American auto- 
mobile industry allowed himself to assume authority 
outside the field of his wisdom far enough to say for 
publication, “History is bunk.”’ But the echo of his 
words as they flew back to him upon the wings of 
America’s laughter was something like, “I have done 
a very foolish thing.” And as though to make amends 
and show repentance for folly, it is this man who has 
restored with his own money the historic inn made 
famous by Longfellow’s Tales. Not always is judg- 
ment so mild or the opportunity for repentance so 
near at hand. 

What echo comes back to a man who allows him- 
self to say with an airy wave of his hand, “‘Marriage 
is a joke,” “The Bible is nothing but a lot of Hebrew 
folk-lore,’’ “Jesus was no greater than any other man,” 
“God? He is a projection of the imagination of a 
race in its infancy?” Two men were conversing not 
long ago, successful business men, men who were 
rapidly mounting the ladder of financial power. 
What did they talk about? Football, hockey, auto- 
mobiles, the rise and fall of stocks. A real issue for 
intelligent discussion would have spoiled their eve- 
ning like a wet blanket. They had made good, they 
were great successes. As they spoke I thought I 
heard an echo to the words, ‘““Touchdown,” “Goal,” 
“Steel.”” The echo said, “What doth it profit a man 
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to gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own 
soul?” 
' Not long ago a friend of mine assigned to report 
some church meetings was met by a prominent 
clergyman who said, “I sympathize with you for hav- 
ing to listen to Dr. So and So’s drivel.” When with 
bated breath and eyes glistening we listened daily to 
the grand old man the words of that clergyman came 
back to us. Had he been present he would have heard 
his own judgment pronounced in tones solemn and 
awful. What he had denounced as drivel turned out 
to be spirit speaking to spirit. Through his words 
came the very voice of God piercing the souls of the 
hearers, causing them to search their consciences, up- 
lifting, encouraging, inspiring them, quickening their 
faith. And had we failed to appreciate the power of 
the talks, had we failed to be moved, had we failed 
to profit, the words of doom would have been pro- 
nounced on us, ‘“‘He came unto his own and his own 
received him not.” 

On an island off the New Hampshire coast stands 
a little stone chapel. Like the modern cynics who 
tell us that man is composed of a certain number of 
chemical elements and nothing else, we who have had 
the privilege of worshiping in that isolated spot might 
see only wood, mortar, and stone. Or perhaps rising 
above that merely physical plane we might see in it 
simple lines of unparalleled architectural perfection. 
But who of us has visited the chapel on the Isles of 
Shoals without knowing that here was more than a 
house? Within its walls is enshrined nothing less 
than the very spirit of a whole church. Who ever 
enters therein without coming forth saying of it, 
“This is indeed the house of God and the gate of 
heaven?” To say less would be to convict oneself of 
spiritual callousness, of immunity to the influence 
that one sou] can exert upon another, of the influence 
that many souls can have upon a place where they 
have lifted up their very prayers and sighs and aspira- 
tions. Of us it would have to be said that when the 
sower went forth to sow his seed, which is the word, it 
fell upon stony ground. What a judgment of us, 
that our hearts are of stone! Of that condemnation 
more than almost any other may we not all say in the 
words of the Litany of the Book of Common Prayer, 
“From all hardness of heart, Good Lord, deliver us.” 

On the morning of my last day at Star Island 
General Conference a minister at the chapel took for 
his lesson the story of the Transfiguration. The point 
to which he drew our attention was that Christ would 
not allow the little group to remain on the mount 
wrapped in contemplation, but led them back down 
on to the plain where they were met “‘by much people.” 
Like the disciples on the mount we had been spending 
some time isolated from the world and its noise, rush, 
and confusion. Like those of old, we might wish to 
remain forever in the peaceful seclusion of our happy 
island with its spiritual atmosphere. But not so. 
We must return now to our homes, to our tasks, to 
our problems, our.sorrows. How should we return? 
With the intention of shirking? Should we try to 


run away from our problems, try to throw off our | 


burdens? Should we submit, but in bitterness of soul, 
resentful, disagreeable? Or, like Christ, should we 
manfully shoulder our cross and turn our faces toward 


our little Calvaries? As I listened on that last morn- 
ing the words of the preacher pierced straight through 
my consciousness into my very soul. Had he looked 
into my face and read there the words that I should 
have been uttering aloud in confession? I had been 
faced with an unpleasant duty. From resentfulness 
I had reached the point of downright refusal to per- 
form it. It was humiliating. I would not go. But 
the preacher’s words struck shame into my heart. 
In an instant I had made my confession to God, my 
act of contrition, my new resolution. I went forth 
from the chapel cleansed, prepared to do my duty. 
And, as is so often the case, the duty actually turned 
out to be pleasant. Had the preacher read my heart? 
Not at all. I was but one of a congregation. But 
God had read it and it was He who used the preacher’s 
words to bring me to judgment. Had I failed to re- 
spond to the offered grace upon my soul there should 
have been pronounced a dreadful sentence: ‘‘On the 
left hand.” 

Sometimes we Liberals say bitter things of our 
church. I have said them. Once I called it a futile 
debating society. But I was wrong. I was judging 
the church by some churches. New light has come 
to me. I have seen churches where men and women 
come to pray with hearts open to receive new truth, 
new vision, new inspiration. Once a Protestant 
minister wrote to a Catholic priest friend of mine about 
the “mummery”’ in Catholic churches. My friend 


’ wrote back: ‘‘Prayers said in a Catholic church are 


not mummery.” The Protestant answered: “You 
have undone me. You are right. I was wrong. 
Prayers uttered in any church are not mummery.” 
My wholesale condemnation of the whole church 
has come back upon my own head. The Liberal 
Church is not a debating society so long as men and 
women come to its doors, as I know thousands of the 
faithful do come, to pray, to seek courage and strength 
and faith and guidance and hope. 

And what of us? Do we attend church Sunday 
after Sunday and never once feel that God’s hand has 
been laid upon us? That never once we have been 
touched by something eternal? Is His hand never 
laid upon us in blessing, in correction, in pleading, in 
warning, in hope? Is there no word of all the service, 
no line of a hymn, no thought in sermon, prayer, or 
lesson, that has come home to our hearts? Whose 
doom is pronounced if we must make such a confes- 
sion, that of the church, or ours? 

And how do we look at life? Is it meaningless? 
Are we untouched by tales of human suffering? Are 


we unmoved as we read of criminals escaping justice . 


and others who have made slight mistakes being 
crushed under a senseless system of punishment? Do 
we see in the universe nothing but a machine, or at 
best a sort of living but blind organism, or an acci- 
dent resulting from electronic activity? Do we say 
there is no God because He is not found by the method 
of chemical analysis? Do we find no soul because the 
microscope discovers none? Are goodness and bad- 
ness mere illusions just because science is necessarily 
neutral in the field of morals? Is there nothing but 
an unendurable repetition of endless cycles of events? 

Let us beware. Herein lurks doom. Spirit 
alone can discern spirit. He that fails to find spirit 
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condemns himself. Judgment has fallen upon that 
man who can not say “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills from whence cometh my help.’”’ We have 
been strained through the litmus paper of life for evi- 
dences of a spiritual element and the great Chemist 
shakes His head in sorrow. “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
- how often would I... . but ye would not.” 

Two thousand years ago a voice preached through 
Galilee and Judea, saying, ‘“Repent ye, for the King- 


dom of heaven is at hand.” Not in some far off day 
after death. It is at hand. The day of decision is 
not postponed—it is here now, not once but daily; 
not once a day but many times. ‘Choose ye now, 
whom ye will serve.’”’ In this world are a million 
judgment seats. On the one hand are the goats and 
on the other the sheep. Of Judas it was said, ‘He 
went unto his own place.” t 
“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


The Uncle David Correspondence--III 


May 20, 1928. 
Dear Jack: 

Your letter of the 16th of April came in due course 
and was read with much interest. In fact, your let- 
ters are growing more and more interesting as you 
come closer to your problems. 

My first reaction, upon reading this last letter, 
was an involuntary exclamation, “Thou art not far 
from the Kingdom of God,” the words Jesus spoke to 
the scribe when the latter acknowledged that love 
to. God and love to man’s neighbor are better than 
burnt offerings. Read the account as given in the 
Gospel according to Mark and you will see what 
the scribe needed to enter fully into the Kingdom. 

Before putting our clock on the shelf, I want to 
call your attention to what seems to be an incon- 
sistency in your position. 

You agree with me that the clock parts in the 
rotating ball would not reassemble themselves into a 
clock again, but you suggest that something fully as 
interesting would happen in an infinity of time. What 
would result? Would a clockmaker be produced? Your 
mechanistic theory tells us that electrochemical forces 
produced man. Why, then, should not these clock 
parts produce a clockmaker? Why should not a 
violin produce a Fritz Kreisler? 

As a matter of fact, the parts in the rotating ball, 
after long abrasion, would wear down into metallic 
dust, to remain thus until further reduced into their 
primordial elements. Mind could step in, however, 
reclaim the brass and steel and fashion a clock out of 
what was formless dust. But without mind this would 
never happen. 

The inconsistency in your position, as it appears 
to me, is that you recognize the omnipresence of law 
and order in the universe, holding that it appeals to 
your reason, but at the same time accept the theory 
that in some cases the effect may be greater than the 
cause. This is a denial of the universality of law. 
You start with electrochemical units and evolve man, 
who loves, hates, fears, adores, thinks, and creates. 
All you add to your electrochemical world is the ele- 
ment of time and lo! you have “Lord Christ’s heart 
and Shakespeare’s brain.’”’ Is it reasonable to believe 
that what we call matter and energy can produce 
mind? Do you know any scientist or philosopher 
that can take electrochemical units and produce an 
Einstein or an Emerson? 

The test of a scientific theory is that it can pre- 
dict, it can reproduce; it proclaims that like causes will 
always produce like results. If in the past clocks 
came out of primordial dust, va the automaton man, 


let our mechanistic philosophers show how it can be 
done again without mind. 

It is hardly scientific to reply, as the exponents 
of this theory do, that if time enough were allowed . 
the atoms, chance might produce the clock. This is on 
a par with the theology that holds miracles are 
credible if you go back in time far enough. 

My idea would be to turn the clock parts over 
to a regular clockmaker, who would have no dif- 
Ae in giving me back my clock. Mind comes 

St. 

Let us now forget the clock and see if I can not 
make myself clearer with some other illustration. 
Last summer your Aunt Caroline’s gardener brought 
her a maple tree and planted it in the corner of our 
lot. This spring scarlet buds have appeared. Some 
have fallen off; others remain and will become winged 
seeds, which in turn will become maple trees, if they 
find a friendly soil, thus completing the cycle. 

This cycle has been repeated again and ayain 
during the life of our earth, and will continue until the 
sun grows cold and the earth becomes a burnt-out 
cinder. At present maple seed and maple tree follow 
each other in orderly fashion. Some call it birth, 
death, and resurrection. But the cycle continues. 
Now is it likely that a cycle so well worked out, so 
useful to man, so delightful to his eye, so satisfactory 
to his reason, came into being by chance, even though 
it had all the time in which to evolve since the earth’s 
crust cooled off and the soil was prepared? 

There was a time when there were no maple 
trees upon the earth. But there must have been, in 
the original molten matter of the earth and the sun, 
Pea cnente which became maple trees and maple 
seeds. 

Was the assembling due to blind chance or to 
intelligent design? Geologists can measure the time 
that has passed since the earth cooled off enough to 
permit plant life. Is that period long enough for 
chance to produce this perfect work we call a tree? 

Later on man appeared on the earth and he, too, 
repeats a cycle. He is born, he grows, reproduces in 
kind and then dies. His children grow, reproduce and 
die, the body returning to the earth whence it came. 
So may it be with the stars of heaven. Perhaps they, 
too, repeat a cycle and that our solar system is now 
gradually dying and will finally return to star dust, 
only to re-form again into its present state after long 
ages have passed. 

My mind finds itself at home in the contemplation 
of such vast revolutions in time and space. I-there- 
fore assume that mind is present in the universe. I 
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am not astonished to find law and order, form and . 


pattern, sound and harmony, color and beauty, in the 
world, I marvel at all this enchantment, I glory in it, 
at times I bathe my troubled spirit in it and find peace, 
but it does not seem strange or alien to my nature. 
Hence, I believe that the mind which created the 
beauty in mountain and meadow, in cloud and sky 
and in the lives and faces of those I love, is a mind 
which also loves and in many ways is like unto mine. 

You may feel that I have created God in my own 
image. Of course there is something in that thought, 
but it is not quite all the truth. I can remember when 
the revelation of God’s immanence suddenly came to 
me. My whole outlook upon life changed. It took 
on music and color and friendliness. Ever since then 
I see God in everything—in the virgin flowers, in the 
tender little leaves of spring, in fragrant fields of 
clover, in waterfalls, in curling wood smoke, in spark- 
ling star and sidereal atom, in man and all he has 
achieved, but, best of all, as expressed in Jesus who 
satisfies me as to what the character of God should be. 

So God is not a theory to me, but an ever-present 
friend, in whom I live and move and have my being! 
I can not conceive of a universe without God. I am 
an agnostic only so far as to believe that God created 
man with certain limitations. One of these is our 
inability to understand creation. Hence it is easier 
for some to believe that there was no creation, but I 
find more serious objection to that belief. 

But I am not disturbed by the fact that I find 
myself in the presence of mystery; and that the fields 
of knowledge seem to grow larger as I grow older. 
Nor am I at al] disturbed to find that the world is in- 
complete and imperfect. Ingersoll claimed that if he 
had made the world he would have made a more per- 
fect one. This is shallow criticism of God. Jesus 
understood the plan of creation better, and constantly 
held up before his hearers the Kingdom of Heaven 
which we are to help build up. God dignified man for 
all time when He gave him an incomplete world. The 
glory of the imperfect lies in the privilege it gives us 
to help complete the work of His hands. When we are 
doing that we are communing with Him. So out of 
the wild rose men develop hundreds of more beautiful 
varieties; out of marsh hay men evolve hundreds of 
tame grasses, more abundant, more succulent, more 
satisfying. And in that communion man is lifted up 
and developed. A perfect, completed world would be 
static and uninteresting. 

The universe reveals certain qualities that clearly 
denote mind. Among these are truth, beauty, and 
goodness. These are so exquisite, so spiritual, so 
eternal, that I can not believe them to be nothing 
more than the secretion of so-called matter. Men 
reveal these same qualities in varying degrees. Now 
I believe that God is more than al] this. Else how 
could He give me a mind that finds pleasure in search- 
ing out the truth, in creating and enjoying beauty, and 
in doing little acts of kindness? 

How this was done is beyond me. It is one of 
the limitations I recognize. Nor do I resent being 
thus circumscribed. I believe that the next step in 
our existence will see some of the curtains lifted which 
shut out the lights here. For now we see as through 
a glass darkly. There will soon be another cycle of 


life and a nearer approach to God, to be followed by 
still others until we understand the absolute. 

I-agree with you in the belief that there are no 
exceptions to the operations of nature’s processes. 
One of the strongest reasons for my faith in God is 
the universality of law. If I thought that earbolic 
acid would be food to-day, poison to-morrow and 
neutral the next day, I should have no respect for the 
creator, if, indeed, I had any belief in one. The uni- 
verse would appear crazy, with everything subject to 
chance. 

It is unfortunate that some theologians still be- 
lieve in an arbitrary God and a selective hell. Egoism 
leads them to believe, or at least claim, that God will 
make exceptions for them and the members of their 
church. When they escape an accident they thank 
God, even though others were killed at the same time. 
They are always among the saved, especially when 
salvation depends upon creeds and forms. Religion 
as a way of life seems a misnomer. ~ Now I believe 
in the providence of God, but in a larger way. His 
providence does not set aside the law, but follows us 
through accident and death so that it is always well 
with us. Death is but the birth into the next cycle of 
existence. 

No, God is not a working hypothesis, but a 
presence, the presence in the realm of science which 
sustains all, immanent yet transcendent; the life 
everlasting and the giver of your life and mine; the 
love that first loved us, but gave us freedom to love or 
to hate, to help or to hinder Him in building up the 
Kingdom of Heaven, which isthe perfect life. 

If I read your letter aright you are a hedonist, 
and think you are led to do the right thing because 
you could not be happy otherwise. As a matter of 
fact, I believe that you would do what you thought to 
be right, even though you knew it would bring you 
much unhappiness. Illustrations will occur to you. 
The point is not that you do things for the sake of 
happiness, but that you actually choose the higher 
rather than the lower, the way of service rather than 
the way of indulgence, because you know it is right. 
In other words, you do choose, because you are free 
to choose. You are not an automaton, but the cap- 
tain of your soul. Of course, all that you have thought 
and experienced will influence your choice, but you. 
and not electrochemical force, will be the final arbiter. 
If this is not true, why should remorse gnaw at our 
vitals, when we have sinned? Why should we blame 
ourselves for mistakes or accidents, if we were without 
choice? 

Fear God and keep His commandments is a low 
order of morality, but to revere God and do right 
because it is right is more worthy of us, for we were 
created with the possibilities of becoming perfect as 
our Father in heaven is perfect. 

I believe, Jack, that your conception of God is one 
gathered from a medieval theology and not at all one 
worthy of our present advance in science, psychology 
and religion. I can see why you ean not reconcile 
your present knowledge with the theology of funda- 
mentalism. Neither can I. I left the Catholic 
Church when I was a boy, because I could not accept 
its theology. Later I worked in evangelistic churches, 
but found myself as a fish out of water. To-day Iam 
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a member of the Universalist Church, because it gives 
me the freedom I crave and gives me a God who grows 
in majesty with every advance in knowledge. But I 
see good in all the churches and feel that each has a 
work to do that my own can not yet accomplish. I 
try to be tolerant, even when others are intolerant 
of my position. 
Yours sincerely, 
Uncle David. 


July 24, 1928. 
Dear Uncle David: 

Your letter of May 20 refers to the clock which 
we left in its disassembled condition in the rotating 
drum. And because I unfortunately said that I 
thought that clock had come into being without the 
aid of mind you would have me verify the statement 
that it would reassemble in that rotating drum or 
that a clockmaker might be created within the drum 
if time enough were allowed. I can not subscribe to 
this. Scientific theory proclaims that like causes 
produce like results, as you said, but within the ro- 
tating drum we have not the same causes which 
produced the clock in the first place. This does not 
admit that a mind was involved in making the clock, 
although it does admit that aman was. The mechan- 
istic way of thinking points out that man evolved by 
the process of evolution from primordial substance 
without the intervention of any supernatural ele- 
ment; moreover, that this evolution was a blind, aim- 
less evolution and not a purposeful directed evolution. 
That is to say, that evolution did not proceed toward 
man from the first but that man is but a transitory 
stage in the wanderings of a continually changing 
organism. 

You also refer to the cyclic nature of the maple 
tree’s metamorphosis, raising the question as to how 
such a beautiful and useful thing could come into 
existence by mere chance. Let me suggest that it is 
only beautiful because we have learned to think it 
beautiful, that it is only useful in that we have learned 
to make use of it. A cyclone is a great menace to 
man now, but we may learn to harness its great power; 
then will you marvel at how such a beautiful and 
useful thing could spring into existence? 

In that connection I think I have mentioned be- 
fore that there are two ways of looking at the great 
scheme of nature: one, that it is actually a scheme, 
each object and its function being planned by a mind 
so that it fits perfectly into the matrix of other func- 
tioning objects; the other, that the seemingly planned 
inter-relation of all things is caused by the fact that 
the world is too small for everything to expand with- 
out interference, and hence there is jostling and el- 
bowing and squirming which tends toward a dynamic 
equilibrium. 

That this latter view is logical, I recall the im- 
portation of the Australian mongoose into Jamaica 
to exterminate the banana rat. The rats were ex- 
terminated, but the mongoose destroyed so many 
birds that the insects thrived and gave the banana 
raisers more trouble than the rats did in the first place. 
This shows that there is that tendency toward a 
dynamic equilibrium, since the disturbance of any 
part of it has its effect upon the whole system. 
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So with our maple tree. I very much doubt 
that it was created for a thing of beauty and useful- 
ness. I rather believe that it has become such be- 
cause the lives of man and maple tree are not in- 
dependent of each other. 

As to the cyclic nature of all forms of life, may I 
suggest that science in its new work oa chromasomes 
offers an explanation for the fact that like produces 
like and that an egg produces a being similar to the 
parents. 

Let me copy here a sentence from your last 
letter: “If in the past clocks came out of primordial 
dust, via the automaton man, let our mechanistic 
philosophers show how it can be done again without 
mind.” 

This is the sort of thing which behaviorism in its 
mechanistic interpretation does attempt to do. The 
entire psychology of the mechanistic school is de- 
voted to just such demonstrations, and the volumes 
that have been written on it are being added to almost 
daily. It seems to me that it is time for some one to 
step forth and show that there is a mind, using scien- 


. tific language and not emotional appeal to a sense of 


wonderment at the amazing things about us. 

I have just finished reading about the horse 
Black Bear that has been astonishing men by actually 
answering questions put to it in the English language 
by any one. The same question stated in any way 
will evoke a’similar answer. He spells out the answers, 
which are whole sentences at times, by indicating the 
letters on a special alphabet. 

Of course one may take it with all the salt he 
pleases, but nevertheless it suggests this point. That 
Man is possessed of a great conceit to think that he is 
the chief object of the affection and care of some great 
supernatural being, when there are other forms of 
life which also have intelligence. Man has only 
claimed a minute piece of all earthly history. The 
fish gave way to the amphibians, which yielded to the 
reptiles and birds; these were succeeded by gigantic 
mammals and now man rules the roost. Man will 
probably give way to something just as the rest have. 
He is destroying himself even now. Our powers of 
resistance are being continually weakened. We are 
practically dependent on doctors, dentists, chemists; 
our food is purified and selected. If we are subjected 
to conditions which call for every-man-for-himself 
we are as good as extinct. 

But let me draw this to a close before I get hope- 
lessly lost in the ramblings of a youthful imagination. 
I am by no means secure in the beliefs that I have 
championed in these letters of mine. I have given 
you my most radical thoughts, the thoughts that are 
most divergent from those of my fellows. While 
these same ideas are still demanding my attention, I 
must acknowledge the stabilizing effect of your 
criticisms and suggestions. I am convinced that it 
will be many years before I reach a state where I can 
surround myself with a structure of belief that will 
give me perfect adjustment with my environment. 
But I am also convinced that many blind alleys into 
which I might have stumbled and many smooth high- 
ways I might have missed have been pointed out in 
your letters to me. 

Jack. 
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THE MAINE CONVENTION 
Stanley Manning 


The one hundred and first annual session of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention was held in the churches of Guilford and 
Sangerville on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 23-25. 
In spite of the fact that these churches are situated at a con- 
siderable distance from the center of Universalist population in 
the state, and many of those who came had to travel long dis- 
tances, the attendance was surprisingly large. 

The more intimate fellowship incident to meeting in a 
smaller place was again shown. There was more leisure for 
making and renewing friendships. The hurry and rush and 
strain of a city convention were absent. The glory of the 
autumn foliage, just at its best, and perfect weather made the 
Convention a delight to every lover of the out-of-doors. 

The most notable matter of business was the unusual num- 
ber of changes in the list of officers of the Convention and its 
auxiliaries. 

The Rey. Milo G. Folsom, of Pittsfield, who has served as 
president for two years and a half, was chosen president of the 
Sunday School Association, and by virtue of this office remains 
a member of the Convention’s Executive Committee. By accept- 
ing this change, Mr. Folsom again demonstrated his willingness 
to serve the church and the Convention wherever he is most 
needed. When the State Y. P. C. U. was in serious need of 
leadership, he took the presidency for a period of two years. In 
1920 he was asked to add the duties of State Superintendent to 
t hose of the pastorate in Gardiner, and at much personal sacri- 
fice served in this position for three years. In 1927 he was 
called to the presidency of the Convention on the resignation of 
Dr. Ashley A. Smith, serving faithfully in this position for two 
years and a half, and now, on laying down this position, takes 
up the leadership of the Sunday school work in the state. 

In his place as president, the Convention elected Mr. Glenn 
R. McIntire, of Norway, who has served during the last two years 
as one of the vice-presidents of the Convention, and before that 
as president of the State Y. P.C. U. Mr. Joseph Davidson, of 
Guilford, and Mr. Sherman H. Bonney, of Auburn, were elected 
vice-presidents of the Convention. 

At the Sunday School Convention, the Rev. William J. 
Metz, of Dexter, was chosen vice-president, and at the Women’s 
Missionary Society meeting Mrs. Metz was elected vice-presi- 
dent of that organization. 

One of the features of the Convention was the report of the 
Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt, who is conducting the canvass for the 
Centennial Fund of $100,000. Mr. Hoyt reported that nearly 
a quarter of the amount asked has already been promised, in 
addition to other gifts which have been made in the form of 
bequests. Most of the contributions so far received have been 
in the form of annuity bonds, on which the donor receives in- 
terest as long as he lives. The fund, when completed, will make 
possible a considerable enlargement of the Convention’s work in 
the state. 

The most important item of business reported by the 
Executive Committee and approved by the Convention was the 
reorganization of the investments of the permanent and trust 
funds, so that all will share alike, receiving the same interest, 
and distributing any gain or loss in the value of securities among 
all the funds. The Convention urged all parishes to place their 
endowment funds in the hands of the trustees of the Convention 
for investment. 

Action was taken to arrange for one or more Get-Togethers 
of the laymen of the state, as was so successfully done last fall. 

The unification of church and parish organizations was 
also urged. 

The annual Convention Banquet was served in the dining- 
room of the Guilford Methodist church on Tuesday evening, 
and proved a most enjoyable occasion. The Rev. A. Francis 
Walch served as toastmaster and introduced Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall, Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, Mrs. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and 
Dr. John Smith Lowe as the speakers. The singing was under 


the direction of the Rev. William D. Veazie, assisted by Mrs. 
Evelyn Magraw at the piano. It was an occasion of delightful 
fellowship, the only regret being that there was not room to 
accommodate all who wished to attend. 

The occasional sermon by the Rev. Oluf Tandberg, of 
Mechanic Falls, was a call to that openness of mind and heart 
which makes possible an understanding of the presence of the 
divine. A vein of delicious humor made the serious thought of 
the sermon memorable. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz gave the address at the opening Mass 
Meeting of the Convention, held in the Sangerville church on 
Monday evening, giving a challenge to Universalists to live up te 
the faith which they profess, especially in the way of making 
universal brotherhood a reality in the world. 

Dr. George E. Leighton had charge of all the devotional 
periods of the Convention, which came in the midst of the morn- 
ing and afternoon business sessions. He spoke on the ‘‘Funda- 
mentals of Religious Nurture,”’ ‘‘Factors in Religious Nurture,” 
and ‘‘Means of Sustenance for Religious Nurture.’’ Attendance 
and interest during these half hours of devotion, and the high 
character of the addresses given, made them one of the most 
helpful features of the session. Once more was shown the wis- 
dom of having these periods under a single direction, giving 
continuity and cumulative effect to the messages. 

The closing address of the Convention was given by Dr. 
John Smith Lowe, who spoke on ‘“‘The Three-fold Mission of the 
Church,’”’ which he defined as the discovery, the advocacy and 
the practise of truth, until it becomes the motivating power in all 
human relationships. This was a fitting and inspiring close to a 
delightful Convention. ; 


* * * 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 
W. H. Macpherson 


The ninety-second annual session of the Illinois Universalist 
Convention was held in the Federated Church of Sycamore, 
Sept. 20 to 25. 

The Y. P. C. U. sessions were held Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, Sept. 20, 21 and 22. 

The Sunday School Association held its sessions on the 
afternoon and evening of Sept. 23. The afternoon session was 
marked by keen interest in a discussion led by Miss Easterbrook 
of Peoria, in which the importance of instruction in the spiritual 
elements of the Gospel teachings was emphasized. The Rey. 
Clifford R. Stetson aroused a deep interest in our relations with 
Japan by a very effective presentation of ‘‘An Adventure in 
Brotherhood.’ Even the most indifferent to missions thawed 
under his human touch, and the churches represented will un- 
doubtedly find far more enthusiasm for our program in Japan 
because of his effective presentation of the facts and their im- 
plications. 

The Women’s Missionary Association opened its business 
session early Tuesday morning, and after devotions led by the 
Rev. Helen Line Case of Galesburg, the president, Mrs. Nellie 
G. Kelly, called for reports, which showed a healthy interest in 
all departments. This session adjourned at 10 a. m. to enable 
all to co-operate in the regular session of the Church Convention, 
at which Mr. Stanley D. Tilney, president, presided. 

An address of welcome was given by Mr. Holcomb of the 
Sycamore parish. 

Mr. George C. Davis, president of Lombard College, in a 
direct and telling manner presented the case for Lombard, and 
without appealing for money convinced his auditors that there 
has never been a time in the past history of Lombard when it so 
merited the whole-hearted suppoit of Universalists throughout 
the Middle West. 

The occasional sermon was delivered by the Rev. M. R. 
Hartley of Clinton. Mr. Hartley’s sermon dealt with the ques- 
tion ‘‘Are we good enough to be Liberals?’’ Mr. Hartley proved 
that he has thought himself through to the premises of Uni- 
versalism, and his sermon was a challenge to us all to accept the 
responsibilities of our privileges in the light of the new day. 
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The offering to the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund followed. 

The communion service was presided over by Dr. L. B. 
Fisher, assisted by Dr. Carpenter of Peoria and Dr. Robler of 
Sycamore. 

Round Table luncheon discussions were held by the minis- 
ters and laymen at the local hotel, and by the women at the 
Episcopal parish house. 

The Rev. C. H. Emmons of Boston presented the work of 
the Washington Memorial Church, and then led the discussion 
on the theme, “Our Spiritual Resources.’’ It will be a long day 
before those in attendance will forget the uplift that Mr. Em- 
mons brought to us all. There was a response from the minis- 
ters, young and old alike, that proved that our ministers have a 
vision of the possibilities of Universalism as a working faith. 

The afternoon session of the Women’s Missionary Associa- 
tion was thrilled by the impressive address of the Rev. Laura B. 
Galer of Mount Pleasant, Iowa. Mrs. Galer brought to her 
audience the same spirit that dominated the Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, and prepared all who heard her for the spirit of the addresses 
of the evening meeting, held in the beautifully equipped com- 
munity house of the Sycamore parish. 

It should be said in passing that when the Sycamore Uni- 
versalists decided to federate with the Congregationalists the 
Congregational church, a lovely old stone structure with ade- 
quate quarters for Sunday school and minor parish recreation, 
was held for regular church work. The Universalist church 
building has been remodeled into a community center, which 
includes a spacious and beautifully furnished lounge, a swimming 
pool, bowling alleys, public rest room, scout room, and audito- 
rium and gymnasium, with a completely equipped stage. The 
auditorium seats 1,200. 

All this was made possible by a gift of $25,000 from Mary 
E. Stevens in 1914, on condition that an additional gift of $5,000 
be secured within two years. Mrs. E. F. Dutton, another 
loyal Universalist, generously met this need, making a total of 
$30,000, which by 1928 had grown to $50,000. By agreement 
with the Universalist society of Sycamore, the Illinois Univer- 
salist Convention, the Universalist General Convention, and 
Lombard College, the spirit of the will of the donors of the 
original gifts was carried out when the court gave permission to 
make the fund adaptable to this real community enterprise. 
Here in this splendid example of faith become concrete in a 
building of service the Tuesday evening banquet was held. 

The speakers were Dr. Sidney B. Snow, president of Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary, and Dr. W. H. Macpherson of 
Joliet. Dr. Snow brought us a magnificent message on “‘A 
Cure for Pessimism.’”’ Out of his large international contacts 
and rare and ripe scholarship, he presented a picture of the 
glaring denial in many lands of the worth and rights of the 
common man, and challenged us back to the faith of our fathers 
in the infinite worth of the individual. 

Dr. Macpherson spoke on ““A New Dynamic in Universal- 
ism,’’ which he interpreted as a need in our day for as passionate 
an interest in the Kingdom of God in the here and now as our 
church fathers had in the final harmony of all souls with God. 

The concluding session of the Convention was held Wednes- 
day morning, Sept. 25. The report of the Credentials Commit- 
tee showed fourteen parishes represented, with fifty-five dele- 
gates and thirteen pastors, and six officers of the State Conven- 
tion—a total of seventy-three. Dr. Brigham presented the de- 
tails of transportation information for Washington. Mr. 
Charles Webster gave a report on the present conditions in 
Lombard College under the agreement with the Unitarians. 

The spirit of the Convention was so much concerned with 
spiritual dynamics that not a single resolution to save the world 
overnight was introduced. 

The following recommendations were adopted: 1. That 
the annual Ministers’ Meeting under the auspices of the State 
Board be continued. 2. That the State Board co-operate with 
the Executive Secretary of the General Convention in working 
out plans for Regional Superintendents. 3. That the State 
Board pay the railroad expenses of all active ministers in the 
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state to the Washington Convention. 4. That all parishes in 
arrears for Japan quota be urged to make payment as soon as 
possible. 5. That the State Board arrange details for a joint 
meeting with Unitarians for the 1930 State Convention. 

Resolutions of appreciation were passed for the splendid 
hospitality of the Sycamore parish, and a resolution commending 
to the earnest consideration of all our parishestthe report of the 
Commission on Comity and Unity. 

The Committee on Nominations reported: For president, 
the Rev. W. H. Macpherson, L. H. D., Joliet; vice-president, Mrs. 
Nellie Kelly, Elgin; secretary, Mr. Walter Holden, Oak Park; 
treasurer, Mr. William D. Kerr, Oak Park. On motion the 
secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for these nominees as 
the unanimous choice of the Convention. 

The chair recognized Dr. B. G. Carpenter, who expressed 
the appreciation of the Convention for the many years of de- 
voted service that Mr. Stanley D. Tilney has given to the ser- 
vice of the Illinois Universalist Convention. A rising vote of 
thanks was given Mr. Tilney. 

Mr. Tilney then called the new president, Dr. Macpherson, 
to the chair, and after calls for new business the Convention was 
declared closed. Benediction by Dr. B. G. Carpenter. 


te sad 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Lather and the Razor Blade 


There was a man who was afflicted with the Necessity of 
Shaving. And this is what happened to him often. He rose 
in the morning, and he took his Bath, and he put on a clean suit 
of B. V. D.’s, and he prepared himself that he should Shave. 
And he obtained Hot Water, and Soap. And he Lathered his 
Face, and he rubbed the Lather in with his Fingers, and he 
Lathered his Face yet again. And he smiled and said unto him- 
self, Now will I shave. 

And he took out his Safety Razor, and found that he had 
No Blades. For he had thrown away the last one, because it 
was Dull, and he had forgotten to buy New Ones. And he 
stood there, not all dressed up and no place to go, but all lathered 
up, and nothing wherewith to Shave. 

Now if he had done this only Once, he might have been 
forgiven. Or if Shaving had been to him a matter of Infrequent 
and Irregular Necessity, there might have been some Excuse. 
But it was not so. 

And he washed off the Lather, and came down stairs Cross, 
and complained unto his Wife about the Coffee. For that is 
the manner of men who have been stupid and who knowit. And 
I hope their Wives understand it, and do not pay too much at- 
tention to it. 

But I have beheld this same Principle at work in Wider 
Spheres. I have seen the Organization of a Society that spent 
Three Evenings lathering itself up with the Adoption of a Con- 
stitution and the Election of Officers, and that never held a 
meeting afterward. And I know what the Prophet Isaiah meant 
when he cried aloud in time of National Crisis that the children 
had come to the birth and there was not strength to bring them 
forth. Yea, I have beheld Worthy Enterprises that have used 
Much Fuel to get the Water Hot, and have selected with care 
the Soap which seemed best adapted to the need, and have 
Diligently Employed the Brush in making the Soap into a Creamy 
Lather, and have applied the Lather Profusely to the Cuticle 
that was in need of Shaving, and then have adjourned Sine Die 
because no one had procured Blades for the Safety Razor. 

And thus I prophesy unto men, saying, It is vain that ye 


‘ work yourselves and your Soap into a Lather unless ye be pre- 


pared to Shave. Wherefore, when thou undertakest any Grave 
Matter, consider not only whether thou hast Hot Water, for it is 
possible to shave with Cold, nor whether thou hast Soap only, 
for in an emergency one may shave without Soap, but whether 
thou hast the Keen and Well Tempered and Finely Sharpened 
Blade. . Otherwise shalt thou be of those who are well Lathered 
but Unshaven. And if thou be of those, see to it thou complain 
not of the Coffee. 
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The Fortnightly News Service 


New Members of Theological Faculties 

Among the new members of the faculties of theological 
seminaries who will be assuming their teaching duties this fall 
are the following: 

The Rev. Samuel M. Zwemer, the foremost missionary 
among Moslems and editor of the Moslem World, becomes pro- 
fessor of the History of Religions and Christian Missions at the 
Princeton Theological Seminary (Presbyterian). The chair of 
Homiletics will be filled by Prof. Andrew Watterson Black- 
wood, hitherto on the faculty of the Presbyterian Seminary at 
Louisville, Ky. 

The Rev. Albert W. Beaven, for many years minister of the 
Lake Avenue Baptist Church of Rochester, N. Y., will be in- 
augurated president of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
(Baptist) on Nov. 8, succeeding the Rev. Clarence A. Barbour, 
who becomes president of Brown University. The Rev. Daniel 
J. Evans, minister of the First Baptist. Church of Kansas City, 
is the new professor of Homiletics at the Colgate-Rochester 
School. 

Prof. James H. Tufts, of the Department of Philosophy of 
the University of Chicago, has been appointed acting president 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary (Congregational), pending 
the selection of a permanent successor to Ozora S. Davis, who 
has been forced to resign on account of failing health. 

Bonebrake Theological Seminary (United Brethren) acquires 
a new president in the person of the Rev. J. H. Harris, who has 
for ten years been Superintendent of the Southeast Ohio Con- 
ference of the United Brethren. 

At Boston Universaity (Methodist) the Rev. H. H. Meyer 
becomes dean of the School of Religious Education, succeeding 
Walter S. Athearn, resigned. Among other new members of 
the faculty of the School of Religious Education are Howard 
M. LeSourd, formerly of Duke University; Warren T. Powell, 
formerly of the Methodist Episcopal Board of Religious Edu- 
cation, and Stephen H. Fritchman. The Rey. Charles R. Zahn- 
iser, for sixteen years executive secretary of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Council of Churches, becomes professor of Community and 
Interchurch Relations, inaugurating a pioneer program in 
this field. 

Dr. Hugh Hartshorn, formerly of the University of Southern 
California, and more lately research fellow in Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been elected research associate and professor in the 
field of Religious Education in Yale Divinity School. 


National Christian Council Formed in the Philippines 

The National Christian Council of the Philippine Islands, 
which has come into being this year, has elected the Rev. E. K. 
Higdon as its executive secretary on part time. Mr. Higdon, 
who has been a missionary representing the Disciples of Christ, 
is now on his way to the United States. The new council in- 
cludes in its membership the following organizations; the United 
Evangelical Church of the Philippine Islands, the Methodists, 
the Baptists, the Disciples, the Union Church of Manila, the 
W. C. T. U., the American Bible Society, the Philippine Coun- 
cil of Religious Education and the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance. 


Alcohol in Canada ‘ 
The New Outlook, the official organ of the United Church 
of Canada, in a recent editorial calls attention to a document 


just issued by the Minister of Trade and Commerce for the’ 


Dominion, giving an exhaustive analysis of the liquor situation 
in Canada. The report, which is made up of elaborate statistical 
material, paints an alarming picture of the growth of the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages. According to the editorial 
comment in the New Ouilook, the statistics also reveal that the 
number of deaths caused by alcohol has more than doubled in 
the period of government control or sale. The editorial fur- 
ther discusses at some length the present exportation of liquor 


to the United States from Canada, and prophesies that legis- 
lation will be introduced during the next session at Ottawa 
prohibiting clearances on liquor exports to the United States. 


Will Missionary Areas Elect Their Own Bishops? 


The fall Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which are just now beginning, will all be voting upon the pro- 
posal submitted by the last General Conference of the church, 
which would give authority to the younger churches on the 
mission field to select bishops for themselves. This fundamental 
change in Methodist polity has been proposed in order to pro- 
vide for a larger measure of local self-government, in line with 
the aspirations of the various racial and national groups. The 
spring Conferences have already approved the proposal by a 
nearly nine-tenths majority. 


Disciples Anticipate Denominational Harmony 


The International Convention of the Disciples of Christ, 
which was held in Seattle, Wash., last month, is interpreted on 
many sides as indicating a spirit of harmony and the prospect of 
larger unity within that denomination. There are many proph- 
ecies that next year, when the Convention meets in Washington, 
it will have the whole-hearted support of the group which has, 
up to the present time, been supporting the North American 
Christian Convention. Two of the outstanding features of this 
year’s convention were the enthusiasm for the new pension fund 
of eight million dollars, which has been effectively launched, and 
the great interest in the proposals for union with the Northern 
Baptist Convention. The report of progress of the commission 
which has been studying closer relations with the Baptists was 
adopted by a unanimous vote. 

At the convention of the Disciples in Washington next year 
the new ‘‘National City Church”’ of the Disciples, which is being 
erected at a cost of a million and a half dollars, is to be dedi- 
cated. The new president of the Disciples’ Convention is 
Robert A. Long, a distinguished layman of Kansas City. 


Professor Niebuhr Becomes Social Service Chairman 


Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr, one of the leaders in the Evangelical 
Synod of North America and author of the well-known volumes, 
“Does Civilization Need Religion?’’ and ‘‘Leaves from the Note- 
book of a Tamed Cynic,’’ this month becomes chairman of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
Professor Niebuhr is one of the best-known younger interpreters 
of the Christian faith in both its personal and its social aspects. 


Unique Experiment in Training Ministers 


Theological students who, during the winter, were engrossed 
in church history, biblical literature and theology, found them- 
selves, ]ast summer, studying in the workhouse, the jail, the 
hospitals, the juvenile court, the court of domestic relations and 
the various charitable organizations of Cincinnati, Ohio. Their 
textbooks were the human beings who came under the care of 
these various social service agencies of the city. These young 
men, about twenty in number, came from various divinity 
schools of the Protestant Episcopal Church and were brought 
together by William S. Keller, M. D., a far-seeing Episcopal 
layman who is convinced that one of the greatest needs of the 
ministry to-day is to be brought into more direct contact with 
the social forces of the city and to have experiences in personal 
case work with the most needy individuals. 


Congregational-Christian Merger Anticipated 

When the General Convention of the Christian Church 
meets in Piqua, Ohio, on Oct. 22, the chief item on the agenda 
will be the proposal for union with the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches. The Congregationalists at their 


‘Biennial Meeting, held in Detroit last June, have already ratified 


the proposal. 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
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The General Convention at Work 


PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVEN- 
TION 


Ministers’ Conference—Tuesday, October 22 
General Theme: Religion and Life 
Morning Session—Hotel Mayflower 
8.45 a.m. Devotional Service. Conducted by Rev. George 
Welch, Scranton, Pa. 
9.00 a.m. Address: “The Ministry of Healing,’” Rev. Henry 
Victor Morgan, Tacoma, Wash. Discussion. 


/ 10.30a.m. Address: “Teaching Our Faith to Others,’ Rev. 


James W. Vallentyne, Portland, Me. Discussion. 
Afternoon Session—Hotel Mayflower 
2.00 p.m. Round Table Discussion on ‘““‘Ways That Win in 
Building up a Church.’’ 
3.30 p.m. Address: “Religion and Life in Japan,’’ Rev. Clif- 


ford Stetson, Shizuoka, Japan. 


Wednesday, October 23 
Evening Session—Ali Souls Unitarian Church, 16th and Harvard 
Streets. 
Ca'l to Order. 
Partial Roll Call. 
Appointment of Sessional Committees. 
Service of Worship. Occasional Sermon, Rey. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Washington, D. C. 
“Apollos or Christ?” 
Communion Service. 
Offering for Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund. 


Thursday, October 24 


Morning Session—Ball Room of the Hotel Mayflower 
8.30 a.m. Devotional Service. Conducted by Rev. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., Minneapolis, Minn. Musical 
Director, Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, Upper Mont- 
. elair, N: J. 
9.00 a. m. to 1.00 p. m. Business Session. 
mittees. 
Afternoon Session—Hotel Mayflower 
2.00 p. m. Conference under the auspices of the Commission on 
Foreign Relations and World Peace, conducted by 
Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
2 to 2.30. The United States and the Orient—par- 
ticularly Japan. Discussion leader, Rey. Clifford 
Stetson, Shizuoka, Japan. 
2.30to3. England, United States and World Peace. 
Leader, Rev. Walter Macpherson, Joliet, IIl. 
3 to 3.30. League of Nations. Discussion leaders, 
Mrs. Kate T. Abrams (Washington representative 
of the League of Nations Non-Partisan Association) 
and Mr. Philip C. Nash, late dean of Antioch College. 
3.30 to 4. Subject and leader to be announced. 
Conference under the auspices of the Committee to 
Investigate Birth Control, conducted by Rev. L. G. 
Williams, Reading, Pa. Subject: ‘Birth Control 
and Its Bearings on Religion.”’ 
Address: ‘“The Importance of Birth Control] in Re- 
lation to Monogamous Marriage,’”’ Mrs. Donald R. 
Hooker, M. D., Baltimore, Md. 
Address: “The Social and Moral Implications of 
Birth Control,’’ Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein, New 
York City. 
Afternoon Sightseeing Trips will be arranged. 
Golf Tournament between the Clergy and the Laity. 
Evening Session—Ball Room of the Hotel Mayflower 
7.30 p.m. Platform Meeting. General Theme: ““The Spirit- 
ual Values of Liberal Christianity.’’ 
Address: “The Spiritual Power of Liberal Chris- 
tianity in Japan,’ Rev. Clifford Stetson, Shizuoka, 
Japan. 


7.15 p.m. 


7.30 p. m. 


Reports of Com- 


2.00 p. m. 


Address: ‘‘A Preface to Christian Liberalism,’ Rey. 
William Wallace Rose, D. D., Lynn, Mass. 


Friday, October 25 


Morning Session—Ball Room of the Hotel Mayfiower 
8.30 a.m. Devotional Service. Conducted by Rey. Marion D. 
Shutter, D. D. Musical Director, Mrs. Stella 
Marek Cushing. 
9.00 a. m. to 1.00 p. m. Business Session. 
mittees. Election of Officers. 
Afternoon Session—Hotel Mayflower 
2.00 p.m. Conference under the auspices of the Commission 
on Social Welfare, conducted by Rey. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, Chelsea, Mass. 
Conference under the auspices of the Commission on 
Literature, conducted by Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, 
D. D., New York City. Subject: ‘‘Printer’s Ink 
and What To Do with It.” 
Afternoon Sightseeing Trips will be arranged. 
Golf Tournament between the Clergy and the Laity. 
Evening Session—Ball Room of the Hotel Mayflower 
7.30 p.m. Platform Meeting. General Theme: “The Spiritual 
Values of Liberal Christianity.”’ 
Address: ‘‘A Religion for Common People,’’ Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer, Mount Pleasant, Lowa. 
Address: ‘‘High Failures and Low Successes,’’ Rev. 
Thomas Edward Potterton, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


e 


Reports of Com= 


_ 2.00 p. m. 


Saturday, October 26 


Morning Session—Ball Room of the Hotel Mayflower . 
8.30 a.m. Devotional Service. Conducted by Rev. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D. Musical Director, Mrs. Stella 
Marek Cushing. 
9.00 a.m. to 1.00 p. m. Business Session. 
Afternoon 
Afternoon Sightseeing Trips will be arranged. 
Evening 
6.30 p.m. Convention Banquet for all—Hotel Mayflower. 
Toastmaster, Mr. George E. Danforth, Nashua, N.H. 


Sunday, October 27 


Morning—Ambassador Theater, 18th Street and Columbia Road 

10.30 a.m. Service of Worship. Sermon, ‘The Struggle for 
Spiritual Supremacy,’’ Rev. L. Ward Brigham, 
D. D., Chicago, Ill. 

Afternoon—National Memorial Universalist Church, 16th and S 
Streets, N. W. 

Evening—First Congregational Church, corner 10th and G 
Streets, N. W. 

7.30 p.m. Platform Meeting. President Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., Detroit, Michigan, presiding. 
Address: ‘‘The New Tests of Liberalism,’’ Rev. John 
Murray Atwood, D. D., Canton, New York. 
Address: (subject to be announced) William Knowles 
Cooper, Washington, D. C. 
Adjournment. 
* * 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES 


The General Convention office announces the appointment 
of the chairmen of the Convention Committees as follows: 

Official Reports and Recommendations: Rev. W. W. Rose, 
D. D., 21 King Street, Lynn, Mass. 

Nominations: Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., Church of the 
Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston, Mass. 

Resolutions: Rev. Clinton L. Scott, 675 West Peachtree 
Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 

Any person desiring to present matters to the biennial ses- 
sion of the General Convention through these committees, 
should communicate at once with the chairmen. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


NEW CONTROL FOR CHRISTIAN LEADER DEMANDED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is it democratic, is the question that rises in our minds when 
we think of the management of our church organ, the Christian 
Leader. There was a time when our church papers were owned 
by individuals and voiced their views. Their success depended 
upon the number of subscribers they secured, and if they did 
not meet with sufficient support they went out of business. In 
the early days there was Thomas Whittemore’s paper, the Trum- 
pet, published in Boston, and A. B. Grosh’s Gospel Advocate, 
published in Utica, N. Y., and later I. D. Williamson’s Star in 
the West in Cincinnati, and J. W. Hanson’s New Covenant in 
Chicago, and G. W. Quinby’s Gospel Banner in Augusta, Me., and 
numerous others. 

By a law of natural selection apparently, the Christian 
Leader, under different names, has survived them, and in some 
instances absorbed them. Without casting any reflections upon 
the Universalist Herald or our state papers, it is simple fact to 
say that the Christian Leader is the organ of the church. All 
who wish to keep informed upon our church, her policies and 
activities, must turn to its columns. That such is the case is 
witnessed in many ways. All official notices and communica- 
tions appear in the Leader. From the so-called “Million Dollar 
Drive’’ $80,000 went to the Leader. Our people are constantly 
asked to endow it and our ministers to make it one of their duties 
to increase the number of subscribers in their parishes. All this 
of course would be out of place if the Leader, and the Universalist 
Publishing House that issues it, was a private corporation. 
And yet is it not really that? Can we say in its management 
that it is representative? 

You point me perhaps to the Board of Trustees of the Pub- 
lishing House, appearing frequently on the second page of the 
Leader, and call my attention to the fact that some are chosen 
by State Conventions and some by the General Convention, and 
ask me what could be more representative? But the situation 
is more apparent than real. The trustees meet only once a year, 
and seldom are there present more than two or three who do not 
come from the immediate vicinity of Boston. The Central 
States and the West may have their representatives, but they 
are not present at the meetings enough to know that they exist. 
Furthermore, the Board of Trustees meets so seldom that mem- 
bership in it is largely honorary. As far as any direction of the 
Publishing House is concerned it is practically a fifth wheel of 
the coach. The real management is vested in the Directors, a 
board containing ten men who live almost without exception 
within sight of the ‘gilded dome.” This is not saying that the 
board of management is not efficient, it is not saying that they 
are not all loyal Universalists and first-class men, it is simply 
stating it is hardly a representative board for the organ of a 
church that is nation-wide in its constituency. The only rep- 
resentative board the Universalist Church has is its Board of 
Trustees of the General Convention. The West has its strong 
men and women on this board as well as New England and the 
Central States, and when it meets three times a year they are 
there. We are wondering if such an important agency as the 
church organ should not be in their hands. We are wondering 
if it would not be more democratic and hence more satisfactory 
to a democratic church. May we not hear from others? 


Progressive. 
* * 


O’NEILL’S “STRANGE INTERLUDE” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Rice is at peace with his soul. Can’t the remainder of 
our brotherhood take a rest from him also and quiet down? Now 
then, as the Quakers used to say, “I have a concern.”’ [I do not 
like it when I can not see eye to eye with you. 
always do it. The issue of the Leader of Sept. 28 contains an 
editoria] on page 1217 entitled “Turning a Few Dark Things 


But I can not 


Around.” Part of it, to use feminine enthusiasm, “is just so 
good.”” To my mind, however, part of it is just plain bad. I 
mean what you say about O’Neill’s “‘Strange Interlude.’’ We 
can’t have it in Providence, either. And I am very glad of it. 
According to my judgment the decent things in it are so in- 
volved in plain unadorned sin that the whole thing is an evil 
mess. Perhaps [I do not understand the entire birth control aim. 
But my idea is that it is an absolutely different thing from abor- 
tion. This prize play deals not with birth control, but with 
abortion, sexual lavishness, depraved spiritual ideals, and a 
hideous lie dextrously treated as an evidence of unselfish sacrifice. 
Of course it reveals social hypocrisies and raises questions, all of 
which, however, are well treated by ethical books already pub- 
lished. I am willing to concede that the author of “Strange 
Interlude’ had only human welfare as his motive. But I don’t 
believe that you believe that this play is fit to be presented in- 
discriminately. I for one do not deem the thoughtless assembly 
of all sorts of people gathered in a theater to be amused as fit 
to have the kind of stuff this play (and also many others) deals 
out to them. The American city public is not a wise nor a 
judicious body of people. They are largely dominated by la- 
bels, prejudice, sentimentality, hysteria, and the herd instinct. 
And though a man may be a great artist I object to his using his 
art to throw a mass of filth into the face of this public among 
whom I live and of which I am a part. 

Doesn’t it behoove the intelligent to consider just what 
this extraordinary concentration on sex and self-expression and 
selfishness under the guise of “‘modern problems” is doing to us? 
What direction are we going? What new code is proposed for 
cogencies of age-long experience? What is being recklessly at- 
tacked? Isn’t it about time for some one to dare to be called 
a conservative, stupid old moss-back, and to be honest enough 
to demand a halt until these self-appointed leaders will tell us 
whither they are leading and until we can gain a little insight 
into just what certain modern tendencies mean? The institu- 
tions of civilization at its best—not to say Christian institutions— 
have been purchased at too great a price and are too valuable to 
be unguarded or lightly thrown aside. 

That’s where censorship comes in. Not police censorship— 
God forbid! And not a censorship made up of that class of 
college professors that views humanity as only a biological mass 
of materialistically and economically controlled units. But 
made up of men and women of culture enlightened by faith, and of 
faith endowing with moral insight. The time has come to ad- 
vocate that. To me that is even more important than to have 
freedom of obscene speech. Let me paraphrase a sentence in 
your editorial: Some of these Protestant churches that are not 
very keen on watching and warding wil] some day discover that 
they have encouraged forces of moral and spiritual perversity 
that will wipe them off the map if they don’t watch out. By 
the way, I agree with Dr. Tomlinson on so many things. In- 
stead of our church taking up so much time on questions like 
“Freedom of Speech”’ let’s spend a little more time on the speech 
of Universalism—real Universalism—to a non-religious and 
restlessly weary generation. 

William Couden. 

Providence, R. I. 


* * 


DUAL FELLOWSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In many instances dual fellowship is not only admissible 
but desirable. For instance, I have in mind a community that 
once gave adequate support to three Christian ministers, a 
Unitarian, a Congregationalist, a Universalist. But in recent 
years that community has become much reduced in numbers 
and financial ability and the churches are working now in ap- 
parent harmony for the advancement of the divine kingdom, 
which is very proper, since all are essentially of one belief re- 
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garding the unity of God as opposed to the old doctrine of the 
Trinity. Besides, no one of these denominations believes in or 
teaches the resurrection of our old bodies either in their creeds or 
otherwise, as do the Episcopalians; norare they so bigoted as to 
claim theirs is the only true church, nor do they require ministers 
of any other church to be reordained before they can be admitted 
‘into the active work of the gospel ministry. 

But the magnifying of the formal, the untenable assump- 
tions of being the only true church, and that no one can be a true 
minister of Christ and no ordination valid unless by the laying 
on of hands by their bishops, is not the only basis for the writer’s 
confessed prejudice against this one and only one of theso-called 
Protestant denominations, especially. Not all, but a majority 
of their ministry, some two years since, in their nation-wide 
“straw vote,’’ recorded themselves some three to one as opposed 
to our national prohibition law and the enforcement act, demand- 
ing their repeal in the interest of “‘personal liberty,’’ as they ex- 
pressed it. To say that their action shocked the most of Chris- 
tians of other denominations is stating it too mildly, as well as 
about one-fourth of their own people. 

As an advocate of freedom of speech may I not expect you 
will print the above? 

L. F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vi. 


* * 


THE INQUIRY AGAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The inguirer will have to confess that both he and his critics 
have drifted far afield. The wisdom of the Editor, the personal 
character of the inguirer, the wild honey crop in ‘‘Old Schoharie,”’ 
have all been dwelt upon to the beclouding of the issue. For 
his part in this, even “his attempt at humor which was flat,” 
Inquirer is humbly penitent. And still the issue remains and we 
really need light upon it, not heat. Concisely then and calmly 
may I try again to state it? A test case is being tried in the 
Universalist Church whether it is wise for a Universalist minister 
while continuing to hold fellowship in the Universalist Church to 
seek orders in the Episcopal Church. For a number of years, 
wisely or otherwise, we have had dual fellowship, first with the 
Unitarians and more recently with the Congregationalists, and 
the excuse for it has been that it was a fellowship on equal terms, 
or a “‘reciprocal fellowship.” 

The question now is can such a relation be honorably main- 
tained with the Episcopal Communion? Dr. Clarence E. Rice, 
of long and useful service in the Universalist ministry, happens 
to be the one putting the matter to a test. 

In a recent issue of the Leader, by his own option apparently, 
he submitted as evidence the results of a year’s trial of the ex- 
periment. Inquirer, feeling that Dr. Rice’s example might be 
far-reaching among our ministers, asked one or two questions 
which he hoped Dr. Rice would answer, but thus far with the 
result above stated—the breaking of a few lances with Dr. Rice’s 
champions. It may have amused some of the spectators, but 
apparently it has made some of “‘the judicious grieve.’’ Once 
again we raise our inquiry and hope Dr. Rice will answer it. 
Here are some questions that rise in my mind, and first concern- 
ing the Episcopalians and Dr. Rice’s affiliation with them: 

1. Is Bishop Slattery in his interpretation of the so-called 
concordat representative or exceptional? Or, in other words, 
do Episcopalians generally approve of recruiting the ranks of 
their clergy with men who still hold fellowship in so-called liberal 
churches? One reason we ask this is that the eminent English 
Episcopal clergyman, the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, in his book, 
“The Impatience of a Parson,’’ pages 192-193, says: “The last 
Lambeth Conference very nearly achieved greatness. There is 
no doubt that the bishops were sincerely desirous of bringing the 
churches together. A little more vision and a little more cour- 
age might have accomplished what was in their hearts. Indeed, 
as it was they got as far as suggesting the outlines of a greater 
unity; but having sketched it and held it up before all men of 


good will as wholly desirable, they then made it impossible of _ 
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achievement by laying down the necessity of reordination for men 
whose work they themselves admitted had been blessed of God.’’ 

2. Is it true that a Protestant minister can not speak in 
an Episcopal pulpit without a special dispensation from the 
bishop of the diocese? If so, can the fellowship be reciprocal? 

3. Before being made a priest of the Episcopal Church did 
you have to accept the Thirty-nine Articles? ¢- 

And now a question or two as to your Universalist affiliation:’ 

1. Have Universalist friends whom you have met felt 
that your reordination contained the intimation that your 
ordination in the Universalist Church was invalid, or, perhaps 
better, as though it did not exist? 

2. Dr. Sweetser tells us, ‘“No one has more frequently and 
earnestly urged me to oppose any sort of dual fellowship between 
our own ministry and that of the Unitarians’ than yourself. 
Our church in Springfield, of which you were pastor many years, 
is now a Unitarian-Universalist church. Was this in accordance 
with your wishes or in spite of them? [If in spite of them, did 
your Episcopal leanings and that of your son have anything to 
do with it? 

Having begun your testimony, Dr. Rice, have we not a right 
to hope you will continue it? 

And so I sign myself again, 

; Inquirer. 
* * 
LAYMEN-CLERGY GOLF MATCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

To you this will seem waste of precious space—for probably 
you are one who believes either that he is too busy to play golf, 
or that he is not yet “old enough.’’ My dear and esteemed 
Brother, the first is a grossly exaggerated viewpoint and the 
second is—well, dear man, the truth is bitter, if you don’t hurry 
you will be too old to learn the game. I started at-about fifteen, 
and when I am as old as Frank Oliver Hall I may, possibly be 
able to play as well as he does. 

» Allof which is ballyho for the event which will help to make 
the Washington Convention to be Grand and Glorious—the 
Laymen-Clergy Golf Tournament. 

Brother Ministers, labor with craft and guile to persuade 
your Sunday-morning-golfers to attend the Convention, “‘sans- 
culottes’”’ if they choose, but with their sticks. It is barely 
possible that some ministers may thus enjoy a sweet revenge! 
Some one has been rash enough to suggest ‘‘a ball a hole against 
a month of Sundays at church.”’ At any rate sign them up, 
and, if you play, bring your sticks by all means! Persuade the 
laymen to enroll under Judge Hill’s banner, or send me their 
names with their handicaps, and your own as well, so that we 
may be prepared for a jolly good time on the golf course, which 
I am told Congressman Stobbs will find for us. Please act at 
once. 

Yours for ‘‘truth on the golf course,”’ 
G. H. Leining. 

Melrose, Mass. 


* x 


COMMENT ON CHURCHES NORTH AND SOUTH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

J wish to tell you how much I have enjoyed the Leader for 
August 24 and 31, the editorial about the centennial in the 
Universalist church at Provincetown, Simeon Conant Smith’s 
account of the banquet, and “Glimpses of Cape Cod”’ by Johan- 
nes. I am especially glad to have so good a report of Dr. Al- 
bion’s fine sermon, which it was my pleasure to hear. 

In having the good fortune to have Dr. Albion as a settled 
pastor the faithful workers are now being rewarded for keeping 
the church alive so many years, by holding services through the 
winter without the help of a pastor. 

Another service rendered by these devoted workers seems 
worthy of mention. I wonder if the readers of the Leader know 
that for several years the church has been open every after- 
noon in the week all through the summer. Members of the 
parish have taken turns in being in charge to show the visitors 


he beautiful frescoes, tell the history of the church, and, inci- 
dentally, spread a knowledge of what the Universalist faith is. 
This is really more important than the financial gain, which, 
however, amounts to quite a little. No admission is charged, 
but a box near the door receives voluntary gifts from those who 
wish to show appreciation of the information given them. 

I was present the Saturday afternoon before the centennial, 
and was amazed at some of the questions asked. ‘Do the Uni- 
versalists believe in God?’ ‘‘What is it,’’ said another, “a kind 
of faith cure, isn’t it?’’ These devoted guides, by giving their 
time and talents to explain to visitors just what the church 
stands for, are doing real missionary work, Although no “‘Rev.”’ 
precedes their names, they are incidentally extending the faith. 
One helper, a teacher who comes come to recuperate for her 
year’s work and needs every hour for rest and sunshine, has given 
one afternoon a week for years. Others are doing as much, and 
all deserve praise for this voluntary service. 

T know of only one other Universalist church that is open 
every afternoon in the week, that is the “Church of the Good 
Shepherd”’ at Tarpon Springs, Florida. I visited it last winter 
to see the beautiful paintings made by Inness at the request of 
his wife, to replace the windows blown out in a gale. An ad- 
mission of 25 cents is charged to this church and Mrs. Richards, 
the wife of the minister, gives a fine lecture about the pictures, 
really preaching a sermon at the same time. 

It was a pleasure to find that the Universalist faith had 
spread from Massachusetts to Florida and that it had found 
there so lovely a home. 

These two churches, one in the North and the other in the 
South, are setting a fine example to other churches and are doing 
much for the faith of our fathers. 

All honor to those who are helping in this noble work. 

Carra E. Wilcox. 

Melvin Village, N. H. 


* * 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On your Reactions page of Sept. 7, the letter from A. R. 
is ““A Rather Black View,’’ as you say. I could probably find 
everything about which A. R. is so vitriolic in my own com- 
munity if I were inclined to look for and magnify that sort of 
thing. But the thing I note particularly is the utter destruc- 
tiveness of his comment. 

He mentions that the ‘‘Catholic church is going strong’’ 
and the “Protestants just fair.’ But if there were an active 
Universalist church there doing what A. R. wants done, it would 
rank with the rest of the Protestant churches. A. R.’s Uni- 
versalist church couldn’t meet the situation because i¢ wouldn’t 
face the problem squarely. It would seek to call people back 
to the morality of fifty to one hundred years ago as “‘the faith 
once delivered to the saints.’’ It might not use the idea of fear 
in securing moral behavior, but it would hold to the same super- 
natural moral code that the Protestant churches insist upon. 
Instead of trying to understand the changes that are taking 
place in our social order it would denounce them because they 
are changes. It would insist upon a nineteenth century pro- 
gram, an eleven o’clock service, and all the other things that 
have “always been done.’’ It would assume that man was made 
for the church—not the church for man. Of course it would 
make no progress in meeting human needs, for it would try to 
meet the needs of a half a century ago. 

John Herman Randall has pointed out in his recent book, 
“Our Changing Civilization,’”’ that social customs have changed 
in the past and that civilization has stood the shock. I suppose 
nearly everything from a breech cloth (see A. R.’s letter) to a 
whole dry-goods store has. been worn by the human race, and 
still it has been fairly human. Because things change is no cause 
for alarm. The cause for alarm is that the religious forces are 
trying to keep things from changing. The thing our church 
must seek to do is what other churches haven’t done—that is to 
develop a new moral code. This new moral code must not be in 
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terms of what Jehovah said on Mt. Sinai, but in terms of what 
men and women have found to be good and profitable in the liv- 
ing of the most abundant lives. These terms may not include 
attendance at an eleven o’clock Sunday morning preaching ser- 
vice. Ifso the church must squarely face the facts. 

I can not become alarmed with A. R. over the present trend. 
It is a change similar to many changes that civilization has 
undergone successfully. The only alarming situation is the 
refusal of the churches (Universalist included) to recognize the 
inevitableness of this change and to do their obvious duty in 
helping to build a new moral code. 

I would suggest that A. R. and others to his mind read 
(with open minds) the above mentioned volume, together with 
two others: ‘“‘A Preface to Morals,’’ by Walter Lippmann, and 
“Men Like Gods,”’ by H. G. Wells. 

John G. Mac Kinnon. 

Macomb, Ii. 


* * , 


AN INTERESTING MISTAKE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with joy Norman Fletcher’s excellent article 
on “I Believe in Man’’ in the current issue of the Christian 
Leader. May I however call attention to an error for which Mr. 
Fletcher is in no wise to blame? At the end of the article he 
gives a somewhat lengthy quotation from “‘A Psalm of Con- 
fidence,’ which he attributes to Stanton Coit. While it so 
appears in Professor Merrifield’s ‘‘“Modern Religious Verse and 
Prose,’’ nevertheless, it was written by myself some years ago, 
first appearing in my church calendar in Toledo as a responsive 
reading and later published in the Toledo Blade. Professor Merri- 
field copied it from the former and attributed it to Stanton Coit. 
In a letter to me later he cheerfully acknowledged his error, and 
Coit disclaims authorship. It will be corrected in all subsequent 
editions of Professor Merrifield’s work. I should not care about 
it, save for the fact that in the not distant future I hope to pub- 
lish a volume of Modern.Psalms, and at that time I should not 
wish the embarrassing question of authorship to arise. Would 
you mind correcting this through your columns? 

Horace Westwood. 


The writer of ‘I Believe in Man—A Refutation of Con- 
temporary Skepticism,’ is glad to learn of his error. He ac- 
cepted the “‘Psalm”’ as the work of the distinguished leader in 
the Ethical Culture movement for the reason, as Dr. West- 
wood himself suggests, that it was attributed to Coit in Pro- 
fessor Merrifield’s anthology. He is also glad to learn, as doubt- 
less many others will be, that Dr. Westwood hopes to publish 
a volume of Modern Psalms. While our Old Testament ‘“‘Book 
of Psalms’’ presents a superb collection, we have no reason to 
suppose that the leaders of the spiritual life of to-day have not 
a genius they can exercise to the end that we shall have a volume 
of Modern Psalms expressing the aspirations of men of to-day 
in terms of their own personal and social life. If the ‘‘Psalm of 
Confidence’ is any test of the genius of Dr. Westwood in this 
regard, then his hope becomes our hope and the hope of hundreds 
of the leaders of contemporary religion. 

N. D.F. 


* * 


A NOVA SCOTIAN GIVES US A BOOST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The non or perhaps belated appearance of a late Leader, due 
no doubt to some slip in the postal department, reminds me of 
being lax in remitting subscription, which I now enclose. I 
would rather not be without the Leader, constituting as it does 
our chief, or perhaps sole, connection with Universalism. We 
enjoy the whole of it, including the boosts to cheer you on, and 
the knocks to keep you on your toes. 

I have no fault to find with you and perhaps don’t know 
enough to find fault with your critics. 

J.L. Hill: 

Halifax, N.S. 
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The Modernist Pulpit 
Voices of the Age. Edited by J. 

Presley Pound. (Harpers. $2.50.) 

This book of sermons whose authors 
are among the best known of our modern- 
‘ist preachers, proves, if the thesis needed 
proof, that there has arisen a new church 
made up of a cross section of members of 
most of the Protestant churches. This 
religion has no desire to proselyte in the 
old sense of trying to persuade people to 
believe that salvation is to be had by 
membership in one’s own denomination, 
nor even by membership in any church, 
for that matter. As for the virtue of 
holding fast to some form of creed, it is 
not so much as mentioned. These preach- 
ers are interested in making people in- 
dividually religious on the one hand and 
in promoting a Christian social order on 
the other. There are no glib phrases 
about Liberalism, no slams at denomina- 
tions whose creed differs from their own. 
These men have discovered what religion 
is about, and it is in the advancement of 
it that they are interested. To a Uni- 
tarian-Universalist fed up on sermons 
on “The Infallibility of the Bible,’’ “Is 
_ Jesus God?’’ ‘‘Does the Bible Teach Hell?” 
“The Collapse of Protestantism,’’ “The 
Dishonesty of Modernism,”’ it is a great 
relief to find Fosdick launching forth a 
terrific attack on extreme nationalism as 
“Christianity’s Supreme Rival,’’ Sherwood 
Eddy demanding that we have ““A World 
Mind,’’ and Rufus Jones insisting that 
unless the home regains religion it is in 
“vain we improve the pedagogical methods 
in our church schools. 

The sermons naturally fall into two 
divisions, those dealing with the inner 
life and those with the outward. Among 
the former that by Dean Inge on “The 
Inner Life of a Christian”’ far outstrips the 
rest. It is a joy to hear the Dean say that 
a flair for devotion is no sign of holiness of 
life, but rather a gift to be cherished like 
a taste for art or an ear for music. Of the 
Apostles he writes that they were chosen 
by our Lord not because they were re- 
ligious men but “‘because they were true- 
hearted and generous men, men capable 
of making great sacrifices.” And it is 
not without a chuckle that he reminds us 
that Christ picked out no parsons for his 
first followers. Of religious doubts he 
tells the layman to reject what can not 
be fitted into the framework of his own 
living. Doctrines that do not mean any- 
thing can not be essential, even if they 
happen to be true. “What concerns me 
is not what Jesus Christ was two thousand 
years ago, but what he is to me now.” I 
wonder how many American preachers 
dare tell their congregations to get down 
on their knees at night and morning and 
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say their prayers. It is a fine straight- 
forward sermon, and much more likely to 
help the hearer build up his spiritual life 
than most of what comes across our pul- 
pits. 

Of those dealing with the problems of 
religion in the modern world that on ‘‘The 
Recovery of Religion as a Personal Ex- 
perience,’’ by Charles Clayton Morrison, 
ranks highest. He shows how a world 
robbed of its faith by the theory of evolu- 
tion rapidly recovered, interpreted God’s 
work in evolutionary terms and then turned 
to the task of Christianizing the social 
order. Then came the war and with 
it, particularly with its un-Christian peace 
and the failure of the nations to disarm 
afterward, disillusionment and cynicism. 
The reconstruction that must come must 
be by way of a demonstration of the 
power of Christianity in the realm of in- 
ternational relations and industry. To 
perform its functions the new church must 
be not denominationally minded but 
community minded. This business of 
making Unitarians and Baptists and 
Universalists is all beside the point. What 
we need is churches organized to serve the 
community. Let our proselyters think 
that over. 

I pass over Dr. Fosdick’s sermon with 
the word that it is as gripping and con- 
vincing as his sermons usually are, which 
is no small praise, for this reviewer looks 
upon him as the greatest preacher in 
America to-day. There is one sermon at 
the end by Ernest Fremont Tittle of 
Evanston, ““War and Human Nature,” 
that I wish might be read by every person 
who is cynical about our ever attaining 
peace on the ground that human nature 
can not be changed. In spite of the well 
substantiated charge that paper is a non- 
conductor and therefore printed sermons 
lack the grip of the original spoken word, 
enough of the spirit of Dr. Tittle gets 
across the printed page to send a thrill 
through the reader. One finds his faith 
revived and his hopes uplifted by the faith 
and hope of this preacher, who points out 
by illustration after illustration that it is 
no more human nature for man to love 
war than for Jesus to pray on the cross, 
“Father, forgive them.’’ The medieval 
saints did not wash, the New Zealander 
ate human flesh, Western Europe prac- 
tised dueling on a large scale. These 
things are no longer done because men 
have simply ceased to look upon them 
as permissible. The cessation of war is 
tied up not with any revolutionary change 
in human nature but with men’s coming 
to realize the wickedness and the folly of 
war. Once they see it in its enormity 
human nature will not be human nature 
unless it abolishes so great an evil. 

Has Protestantism collapsed? Perhaps, 
as a system of orthodox theology. But as 
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a religion? He who runs may read and 
the answer is, no. 
John C. Petrie. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


* * 


A Practical Guide to Young People’s 
Work 


Church Work with Young People. 
By Harry Thomas Stock. (The Pil- 
grim Press. $2.00.) 


Here is a book which ought to satisfy the 
rank and file of workers in the religious 
field. It will not command the interest 
of theorists in religion, for the simple 
reason that it is everlastingly practical 
in viewpoint. 

Out of his extensive experience with 
young people, Harry Thomas Stock has 
formulated certain definite plans, prin- 
ciples and objectives. These he sets 
down in simple language, insisting mean- 
while that “programs of religious edu- 
cation must be cut to measure.”’ 

During the past ten years the writer 
has kept in fairly close touch with the 
literature of religious education. For 
the most part, it has been a search for 
something useful. The result of this 
search is a mass of theory. This is not 
surprising, because, very largely, the past 
decade has been a period of experimenta- 
tion. Elaborate plans and programs have 
been formulated by folks who knew very 
little of the real problems encountered in 
church school and young people’s work. 
Too many of them have written from the 
standpoint of the large city church. The 
countless small and _ poorly financed 
church schools have been left out of the 
equation. 

Stock’s book, therefore, represents a 
wholesome change in attitude. He takes 
into account human realities—his feet 
are on the ground. Consequently his 
ideas are workable. His principles are 
pedagogically sound and his objectives 
true, to the Christian ideal. 

The book does not afford racy reading. 
It is really a text-book and needs to be 
studied. Ministers should read it and 
ponder chapter eleven. Directors of Re- 
ligious Education will find the volume a 
real source book of useful information. 
Accompanying each chapter is an ex- 
cellent bibliography. 

Ellsworth C. Reamon. 

Lansing, Mich. 


* * * 


MECHANICS 
Man made a bridge, 
A spider spun a web, 
God hung spinning worlds in space. 
Man employed a cantilever span; 
The spider, a suspension; 
God, a flying buttress pinioned to eternity. 
Arthur Truman Merrill, 
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CLARA BARTON ENDOWMENT TO 
DATE 

We publish the standing of the Clara 
Barton Endowment Fund to date, be- 
ginning with the amount turned over to 
the W. N. M. A. by the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Committee in 1925. 

Some states have not yet sent in their 
gifts. Weshould come to our Convention 
with at least $10,000 raised on this fund. 
This was not apportioned but left to the 
free-will offerings of our members. 

The first column gives contributions 
from Universalist sources, and the second 
from friends and organizations: 


Alabainital aera $ 10.75 

California fee s2- ee 

Coloradol ne ee 

Connecticut ....: <2: 541.53 $1,050.95 
District of Columbia . 50.00 

Hlorida ste ee 

Geéorgiakee orn. veer 10.00 

Tdaho: en epee 7.00 

TOWAK.; see eS 11.00 

THinaisve aan eee 
Indianatwneteeee ek 16.55 

Kansaseu. 2 2a ee 5.00 
Mainen sae ee: 862.00 64.00 
Maryland’... Seance. 

Massachusetts ...... 1,794.01 504.00 
Michivans24 cere oe 15.00 
Minnesota.......... 62.50 

New Hampshire. .... 25.00 

New Jersey ........ 25.00 

New? Yorkuseeaeene 584.25 25.00 
North Carolina 25.00 

Ohio Sik 91.65 
Pennsylvania ...... 258.00 

Rhode Island ...... 781.85 

Texastu. nee 

Utah ews eee 5.00 
Vermont: = Sethe ie 15.00 
Washington ....... 5.00 

WiISCOnSIN Ete se 

Province Ontario.... 18.00 

Bal. from committee . 655.81 

Sinking Fund ...... 14.40 
National W.R.C.... 500.00 


Total from all sources $8,033.25. 
Marietia B. Wilkins, 
Chairman Endowment Fund. 


* * 


CONNECTICUT GET-TOGETHER 

A very interesting “‘get together’’ meet- 
ing of the state officers, Executive Board 
and officers of the different Mission Cir- 
cles was held in Meriden, Conn., Sept. 18, 
1929, at eleven o’clock. 

The meeting was opened by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Wood of New Haven, with a 
devotionalservice. This was followed by a 
round-table talk by the different mem- 
bers. 

At noon a bountiful luach was served 
by the ladies of the church. 

At the afternoon session a very interest- 


ing paper on “Mission Study’’ was dis- 
cussed by Miss Agnes Thompson of New 
Haven. 

Mrs. Bertha Bacon of Meriden pre- 
sented Methods and Posters, and Miss 
Martha Fischer of New Haven spoke 
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~ on Jerusalem as she saw it on her visit. 


An article on ‘Religious Education,” 
written by Mrs. Janet Blackford, was 
read by Mrs. Wood. 

Mrs. Addie Champlin of Hartford, Mrs. 
Louise Marble of Meriden, Mrs. Susan 
Bishop of Bridgeport, and Mrs. Dora 
Kelsey of New Haven, responded to ques- 
tions of membership, ways and means. 

Mabel W. Wooley, State Secretary. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


THE CHURCH AND THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE OF TO-DAY* 


To give a satisfactory answer to the 
question, ‘“‘What does the church mean to 
the young people of to-day?’’ is not an easy 
thing to do. 

First of all, the church does not mean 
to present-day young people the one 
institution among all others that speaks 
the final word on everything. They see 
it, instead, as a human organization whose 
most valuable work is done through the 
noble ideals it upholds, through the lofty 
moral standards it promotes, and through 
the best ideas of what is right and wrong, 
by which it measures daily conduct. 
Modern young people are not interested in 
the church as an institution which at- 
tempts to force upon people ancient ideas 
about life and character which many find 
it impossible to accept. 

We do not go to the church to-day to 
learn mathematics or any other science. 
We do not go to it for the latest word on 
how to combat our physical] ills. And we 
do not go to it for a great many other 
things that might well be mentioned. But 
we do go to it to get the best possible pic- 
ture of what life, for us, can be and ought 
to be. The more the church limits it- 
self to that field of labor, the more we 
understand what it means and the more 
we come to value it as the years come and 
go. 

The church, therefore, to young people, 
means an organization that lives only to 
make the dreams of a better life—dreams 
which we all have—become realities, even 
though many things once accepted as 
true as the everlasting hills are upset in 
the: process. It is the place where the 
actual meaning of the life of to-day is as 
clearly revealed as it is possible to reveal 
it, and where we are shown what is val- 
uable and should be preserved, as well as 
what is harmful and should be avoided. 
The church, like the farmer, is interested 
in the cultivation of good things and the 
weeding out of bad ones. 

Unless the aim of the church is to make 
what we call religion effective in the life 

*Talk given by Mr. Ward Purrington, 
Manchester, N. H., Y. P. C. U. president, 
at the New Hampshire State Convention 
at Dover. 


of the world, we might as well not have 
it. 

In the second place, then, the church 
means an institution that tries with all its 
power to bring people to see how important 
it is that what is done day after day com- 
pares more and more favorably with what 
we are so often told should be done. The 
young people to-day are not interested in a 
church that is devoting most of its time to 
shouting, ‘“‘Don’t do this’’ and ‘“‘Don’t do 
that.’’ But they are interested, or can 
be given an interest, in a church that deals 
positively with what can be done, and 
must be done if life is to be both happy and 
satisfactory. 

The church to the young people of to- 
day does not mean an institution whose 
reason for being is to preserve and pass 
on ancient doctrines concerning which 
there is much honest difference of opinion; 
but one that is upholding the highest 
ideals of life we know. It is here to pro- 
claim the truth as the best men and women 
in the church have come to see it. It is 
the only institution that, through what we 
call worship, aims to develop in people a 
spirit that expresses itself in forms of ser- 
vice which eventually make the world 
both better and happier. 

In the third place the church means to 
the young people of to-day an institution 


_constantly calling our attention to the 


fact that while life is a great adventure, it 
is something that can be gone through with 
in either a heroic or a cowardly fashion. 
From this point of view the church exists 
to help us acquire the skill we need in 


giving control and direction to our lives. ~ 


If it does not help to give us this we are 
as badly off as people with an automobile 
that has no steering wheel. Most young 
people of to-day have very definite ideas 
about personal freedom and independencef 
That these two may not lead them too far 
astray, they need the church with its help 
in acquiring discipline and the giving of 
obedience to those things which we have 
come to see are the best for all. 

On the whole the church, to the young 
people of to-day, means something that 
helps people, better than anything else, to 
meet life as it comes to them, with all its 
problems and disasters, and still be glad to 
be alive and willing to do at least a few 
things to make the world better. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Earle: 
Oct. 13-18. Headquarters; Washing- 
ton, D. C. (National Convention.) 
Miss Slaughter: 
Oct. 13-19. Headquarters; Washing- 
ton, D. C. (National Convention.) 
Dr. Huntley: 
Oct. 18-19. Headquarters; Washing- 
ton, D. C. (National Convention.) 
* * 


OUR PASTOR AT SHIZUOKA 


In our eagerness to give due honor to 
our missionaries in Japan, we sometimes 
fail to appreciate fully our Japanese 
workers. Especially while the Stetsons 
are in this country, let us all remember 
that the work at Shizuoka goes right on, 
under the Jeadership of Rev. Aishi Tera- 
sawa, and his capable wife. Are they 
not an interesting family as seen in the 
picture on this page? 

Mr. Terasawa began work in the 
Shizuoka church three weeks before Rev. 
Clifford Stetson. During those seven 
years, he has been a faithful and efficient 
pastor, serving with only one short vaca- 
tion in the whole period. When summer 
comes, the Westerners have to seek a 
cooler climate to conserve health. Per- 
haps we have thought the church work 
had a vacation, too, but in Shizuoka Mr. 
Terasawa has continued many activities. 
Often he has had a service at five o’clock 
on Sunday mornin,g that people might 
start the day at the church. It is his 
purpose to carry on along all lines during 
Mr. Stetson’s furlough. Mrs. Terasawa 
takes over the responsibility for the 
kindergarten in place of Mrs. Stetson. 

On Sunday evenings, there is a preach- 
ing service throughout the year, but if 
the number coming is small it becomes an 
informal talk. Usually there is a brief 
service for the children of the neighbor- 
hood. This all, in addition to regular 
Sunday morning worship. 

Wise, intelligent, conscientious, are 
words which describe our Shizuoka pas- 
tor. A man who lives his Christianity, 
going out of his way to show kindness 
often to those who have been disagreeable 
to him. During these seven years, there 
has never been a misunderstanding be- 
tween Mr. Stetson and Mr. Terasawa. 
Misunderstandings come easily in Japan, 
because of language difficulties and dif- 
ferences of mental make-up. Miss Hath- 
away says, “It is not work that wears us, 
it is misunderstandings!’’ Whenever there 
has been a chance for Mr. Stetson to mis- 
understand, -Mr. Terasawa has been 
prompt to forestall the possibility. Sym- 
pathetic explanations, sometimes by let- 
ters written late at night, have smoothed 
the way, making the friendship between 
the two men a genuine one, 


Rev. Aishi Terasawa and Family 


Mrs. Terasawa is musical and thus able 
to help in the church service. The Tera- 
sawa home is a center of influence. Mr. 
Terasawa has a keen sense of humor and 
likes to play. His Christianity is of a 
more joyous type than that of many of 
the Japanese. : 

Our work in Shizuoka is in good hands. 
Let us make our Sunday school offerings 
generous that this Christian man and his 
wife may be cheered and strengthened. 

* * 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
Carl A. Hempel 


(Talk at an opening service in the church 
school at Lynn, Mass.) 

In Keble College, Oxford, England, 
hangs a beautiful and famous picture 
entitled ‘“The Light of the World.”’ The 
painting depicts the figure of Jesus, his 
head crowned with thorns, standing out- 
side a closed door upon which, with one 
hand, he is knocking for entrance, while 
in the other hand he bears a lantern. 

He is knocking, he is waiting, he is 
ready to bring the glow of his lighted 
lantern, the glow of his personality, his 
Truth, into that household, but the door 
is shut and no one answers. 

A child was standing with his father 
looking at the picture of Christ, knocking 
at the door. ‘‘Why don’t they let that 
man in?’’ asked the child. “I don’t know,’’ 
replied the father. 

A bright idea struck the youngster. 
“T know. It’s because they are at the 
back part of the house and don’t want to 
hear him.’’ 

And they don’t want to hear him. 
Does that apply to people you may know? 
Does that apply to yourself when tempta- 
tion wins over your betterimpulses? Jesus 
spent a great deal of his time being kind 
to others; in simply doing kind things. 
Do we sometimes set aside his examples 
and teachings and stoop to mean, con- 
temptible acts, for which we are sorry 
afterwards? 


Do we feel uncomfortable when we re- 
fuse to answer the door bell? Are we act- 
ing the lie when we are in the back of the 
house and refuse to heartit? Are we un- 
comfortable when we refuse to govern 
our conduct by his teachings? 

Bishop How of England in 1867 wrote a 
beautiful hymn. Much of the inspiration 
for that hymn came from his study of that 
picture, ““The Light of the World.”’ 

Listen to the words of the first stanza 
of that hymn, the picture and its lesson 
are there: ° 


O Jesus, thou art standing 
Outside the fast closed door, 
In lowly patience waiting 
To pass the threshold o’er; 
We bear the name of Christians 
His name and sign we bear, 
O shame, thrice shame upon us, 
To keep him standing there. 

Shall we be Christians in name only, or 
shall we be followers of “The Light of the 
World” in conduct, thought and deed? 

A moment of silent prayer and the 
‘‘Amen”’ followed by the singing softly of 
the above stanza by a single voice. 


* * 


NEW OFFICERS IN MAINE 


The Maine Sunday School Association 
at its recent session elected the following 
officers: 

President, Rev. Milo G. Folsom of Pitts- 
field. 

Vice-president, Rev. William J. Metz 
of Dexter. 

Secretary, Mrs. Ethel Manning of Au- 
gusta. 

Treasurer, Mr. Carl Verrill of Portland. 

Directors, Miss Marion Longfellow of 

“Machias, Miss Florence Buxton of 

Pittsfield, Mrs. Harold Merrill of Bruns- 

wick. 

* * 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


After two decades of marvelously 
efficient service as superintendent of 
the great Pilgrim Sunday school at Dor- 
chester, Mass., Mr. Arthur H. Merritt 
is to surrender his title. Three points 
will be parcicularly interesting to the 
readers of this page. 

1. Mr. Merritt has been the devoted 
and very generous friend of our Univer- 
salist workers, free with his time and very 
wise in counsel. 

2. While he is to retire from the su- 
perintendency, he is not to lose his in- 
terest or cease his labors. It is probable 
that he wil! be called the assistant or as- 
sociate superintendent. 

8. For many years he has been train- 
ing possible successors, believing that 
to be part of his task. From half a dozen 
men of good preparation, one will be 
chosen to take up the mantle which a good 
man lays aside. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Southold. — This 
church has kept open 
during the summer as 
usual with good con- 
gregations. Mrs. Prell- 
witz, the artist, has 
placed beneath her 
wonderful picture ‘The 
Coming of the Light,’’ 
a beautiful paneled chancel or choir 
screen representing the mottled marble 
screens found in many of the old churches 
of Europe, thus adding another fine feature 
to this already beautiful church. The 
class for Bible study which was so suc- 
cessful last year will be resumed with an 
enrollment of twenty members. The class 
is under the leadership of Rev. Abram 
Conklin and will take up the study of 
New Testament Literature. * * Middle- 
town.—The church services are beginning 
in earnest. Church school attendance is 
now around the century mark. The 
Ladies’ Aid and Mission Circle had an.at- 
tendance of forty at its first business meet- 
ing. This organization is ever active, and 
arummage sale, a concert, a penny supper, 
and a card party are all in the works. 
The ladies are also doing some home mis- 
sion work, making clothes for children, etc. 
The daughter organization, the Fort- 
nightly Auxiliary, is also hard at work. 
Already two minor parties have been held, 
and a large supper is planned. The young 
people recently entertained the Christian 
Endeavor Union Council at a monthly 
supper, are planning a food sale and other 
stunts. Some of our older school members 
photographed the school after the service 
hour recently, and every one in the school 
may purchase snaps to hand down to 
posterity. Lesson material has been 
secured for all classes from a variety of 
sources—Scribner, Pilgrim, Beacon, Abing- 
ton and University of Chicago. Classes 
are full, and one entirely new class is be- 
gun. Mrs. Fink’s class of thirteen-year- 
old boys has fifteen members. The 
trustees are just winding up an every 
member canvass, and indications are very 
promising. Mr. Whippen’ and Mrs. 
Don L. Bates, Jr., president of the Women’s 
Aid and Mission Circle, will be at the 
Syracuse Conventions, and Mr. Whippen 
will be in Washington. Mr. Whippen 
preached recently at the State Hospital 
in our city, was delegate from the Su- 
perintendents’ Association to the County 
Sunday Schoo! Association meetings, and 
is commissioned by the Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation of the city to represent it at the 
seventy-fifth anniversary celebration of 
the founding of the Webb-Horton Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church. Ironically 
and amusingly it was this church which 
was the most effective, because of its 
preaching thirty-five years ago, in the 
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success of our liberal movement here. 
During the early fall the south room has 
been doubled in size by the extensive 
repairs achieved by the scout committee 
and pastor. The troop here is flourishing 
under the leadership of Leader Garland 
and Assistant Leader Bates. * * Chapin 
Home.—The anniversary date has been 
changed to Oct. 17, so that there may be 
no conflict with the dates of the General 
Convention. * * Metropolitan Alliance. 
—The first meeting of the Alliance will 
be held Nov. 8 at the Mt. Vernon Church. 
The program committee, headed by the 
president, Mrs. Elbert N. Payne, has the 
program completed. If carried out as 
planned, with well-known speakers, the 
meetings of the coming season will be 
unusually interesting and helpful. * * 

The Metropolitan Y. P. C. U. held its 
annual fall rally at All Souls Church. 
The address was given by Rev. Thomas 
Edward Potterton. * * Washington 
Heights.—Services opened Sunday, Sept. 
22, at which a sad yet beautiful service 
was held. Victor Aguado, member of the 
junior church, Naval Guards and Aviation 
Corps, died in August, at the age of ten. 
A memorial service took the place of the 
preaching service. The parents of the 
boy, friends and comrades, as well as 
church people, joined in sincere sorrow for 
one of the manliest and finest possible 
types of boyhood. The church was 
crowded on the opening night of the boy 
organizations of the church. The minister, 
Rey. C. J. Harris, performed a marriage 
eeremony, Sept. 8, on the top of Mount 
Gretna, Penn., uniting in marriage Den 
Solomon, famous camp leader, lecturer 
and editor, of Brooklyn, to Miss Esther 
Bowers of Mount Gretna. The service 
was witnessed by the parents of the bride, 
a brother and assistant editor of the camp 
magazine. * * Divine Paternity.—The 
church reopened Sept. 15 with a large con- 
gregation, and an inspiring sermon by Dr. 
Hall. It was an eloquent and persuasive 
appeal to loyalty and complete consecra- 
tion to the ideals and works of the church: 
* * Good Tidings.—Rev. J. A. Judge, 
the new minister, now living at 610 Madi- 
son Street, has commenced work with his 
usual wisdom and effectiveness. On Sept. 
20 a reception was tendered him by the 
parish. Mr. Williams, chairman of the 
board of trustees, presided. Dr. Roten- 
bach of Bethany Presbyterian Church of- 
fered prayer, and Dr. Winans of Embury 
Methodist Church gave a cordial welcome 
to the Stuyvesant Heights section, pledg- 
ing the ministers to hearty and complete 
co-operation. The minister of the Church 
of Our Father spoke for the Universalist 
churches, congratulating with good-will, 
and promising the brotherliness and ef- 
fective fellowship of the faithful. * * 


Our Father.—This church has recently 
received the money in payment of the 
bequests of Mr. Howard E. Raymond, of 
$12,500, and of Mr. John H. Gillett of 
$1,000. During the summer the minister 
revisited the home-sites and haunts of 
Lincoln in Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois. 
On the opening Sunday in the meeting- 
house a large congregation listened to a 
sermon on ‘‘Why Worship.” * * Ali 
Souls.—The pastorate of Dr. Grose 
officially closed on Oct. 1. He will, how- 
ever, continue to act as pastor for the 
present and if practicable until his succes- 
sor is installed. The committee are active- 
ly engaged in a search for the right man. 
All the regular activities of the church 
have opened up with encouraging attend- 
ance and prospects. A very promising 
Junior Y. P. C. U. is the latest addition 
to the list of successful organizations. A 
new oil burner has been installed in the 
church and will still further improve the 
property, upon which (exclusive of the 
new parsonage) more than $10,000 in 
additions and betterments has been ex- 
pended during Dr. Grose’s seven years’ 
pastorate. Since returning to Brooklyn, 
Aug. 17, Dr. Grose has officiated at two 
weddings, one christening and _ three 
funerals. The parish has suffered a great 
loss in the death of Mr. Fortescue C. 
Metcalfe, after a brief illness. Mr. Met- 
ealfe had given a life time of devoted 
and efficient service to All Souls Church. 
For many years the superintendent of the 
Sunday school, in which he was intensely 
interested, he also rendered valuable ser- 
vice to the Men’s Club, and to the various 
young people’s organizations, but especial- 
ly as dramatic director of the Players’ 
Guild. He was for years legal adviser to 
the board of trustees, moderator at parish 
meetings, made the official announce- 
ments from the pulpit until the weekly 
calendar made this unnecessary, and in 
general was almost an assistant minister, 
though without compensation. His loyal- 
ty, high character, sound judgment and 
pleasing personality can never be forgot- 
ten by the people whom he so faithfully 
served. * * Prescott Neighborhood 
House.—During the summer three groups 
of fifteen girls enjoyed a vacation of three 
weeks each at Prescott Cottage on Mr. 
Philip Van Wyck’s estate in Butler, N. J. 
The children selected were many pounds 
under weight, and the gains made in weight 
and in general health were remarkable. 
The camp was directed by Valentine 
Kedrov, daughter of the Archbishop of the 
Russian Greek Orthodox Church in New 
York. She was assisted by Evelyn Wag- 
ner and an able cook. Twenty-five other 
children were given vacations of two 
weeks each at the camps of the P. E. City 
Mission Society; four children spent the 
entire summer at the summer camp of the 
Walter Scott Industrial School, and two 
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at one of the camps of the Edwin Gould 
Foundation. The fresh air work is made 
possible through the co-operation of many 
individuals. Most important is the assist- 
ance provided by the Fresh Air Fund of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity; then 
there is the overhead expense of the But- 
ler Camp assumed by the Prescott Neigh- 
borhood House Association; there is the 
generosity of the Van Wycks in providing 
the camp itself, the furnishings, often 
fruit and vegetables, and all sorts of ser- 
vices; there is the help of the co-operat- 
ing organizations; and finally there is the 
share of the expense borne by the children 
themselves. Over $500 was received from 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Harry Fay Fister began in the 
Universalist church in Milford, Mass., on 


Sept. 8, the 149th year of the service of , 


that society. In two years he will be 
celebrating the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the church. 


Mr. Carl A. Seaward of Tufts College 
will preach in Swampscott, Mass., on 
Oct. 20 and 27. It is hoped that Mr. Sea- 
ward’s services may result in a student 
pastorate for the coming year. 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, preached in Stoughton on Oct. 6 
and in West Somerville on Oct. 13. 


Rey. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, preached in Columbus on the first 
Sunday in September, Sinking Spring on 
the second, North Olmsted on the third, 
and at Milford on Saturday evening, the 
28th. The Ballou Association met at 
Milford Sept. 28 and 29, Mr. Kellerman 
preaching the initial sermon. 


Rev. Clarence Eaton of Weymouth, 
Mass., made a misstep on Sept. 25 and 
broke the bone in his ankle. He is con- 
tinuing his work on crutches. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Waller of 
Philadelphia celebrated their golden wed- 
ding on Oct. 5. Both are well and happy. 
One thought expressed by Mr. Waller on 
the occasion was, ‘““We both acknowledge 
our great debt to our church (Church of 
the Messiah) for comfort, inspiration and 
all the worth-while things of life.’’ 


Miss Ida B. Gurley of Oak Park, IIl., 
called at Universalist Headquarters on 
Oct. 2. 


Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, pastor of 
the church at Wausau, Wis., had the 
unique experience this summer of per- 
forming two wedding ceremonies for full- 
blooded Indians. At the Indian Village, 
near Rhinelander, Wis., Yellow Cloud, a 
Pottawatomie Indian, was united to Morn- 
ing Light, an Objibwa maiden. The latter 
was the daughter of Joe Corn and Lucy 
Sky. Two weeks later Bem Bo Ko and 
Ta Bosh of the same tribes were married 


them this summer, a larger amount than 
ever before, for the rates had been raised. 
Of the seventy-six children sent away, 
seventeen were sent entirely free. The 
fall program opened Oct. 1. School chil- 
dren applied daily for the school lunches in 
September, and there were many new ap- 
plications for the nursery school. The 
settlement is fortunate in securing Mar- 
garet Myers to carry on the nursery school 
for the second year. She will be unable, 
however, to conduct the children’s after- 
noon activities. Marion Moller, a gradu- 
ate of the Chicago School of Recreation, 
has been engaged for this work. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


by the Christian rite, after elaborate In- 
dian ceremonies. Their names, translated, 
mean “Floats in the Air’’ and “Floats in 
the Water.’’ 


Miss Constance Clapp, a student at the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, 
has been elected superintendent of the 
church school and director of religious 
education of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Hartford, Conn., to succeed-Mr. J. Albert 
Robinson, who has moved to Stamford, 
Conn. 


Rey. Lester L. Lewis of New Bedford, 
Mass., was the preacher in Waterville, 
Maine, on Oct. 6. Mr. Lewis will com- 
plete his pastorate in New Bedford with 
the end of October. 


Mrs. Harold W. Haynes, wife of the 
minister in Southbridge, Mass., will lec- 
ture before the Elizabeth H. Whittier 
Club of Amesbury, Mass., on Oct. 7, and 
before the Winchester Women’s Club, 
Winchester, N. H., Oct. 11. 


Rey. Otis R. Rice is now at 201 Claren- 
don St., Boston. 


Miss Dorothy Cole, recently of the staff 
of the Missionary Herald (Congregational), 
has joined the staff of the Christian Leader 
as editorial assistant and secretary to the 
editor. 


Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., sailed Oct. 5, from Los 
Angeles, on the steamship City of Los 
Angeles, for a tour ‘“‘around and about’’ 
South and Central America. She will re- 
turn about Jan. 1. 


Rey. Fred Atkins Moore, whose last 
pastorate with us was in Brookline, has 
been placed at the head of a consolidation 
of all the adult education groups of Chi- 
cago, including the adult education work 
of the University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, and also of the Chicago Forum, 
of which he has been director for some 
years. 

Iowa 

Waterloo.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. This church has become one of 
the most active religious institutions in 


the city. During the week beginning 
Sunday, Sept. 22, there was only one day 
when the building was unused. We held 
two services on Sunday. In the morning 
Mr. Rheiner preached on ‘‘Leisure— 
How to Find It,” the third in his sermon 
series, “How to Live on Twenty-Four 
Hours a Day.” Of coutse, in addition to 
the church services, the church school 
convened, On Tuesday there was a Boy 
Seout meeting (Mr. Rheiner is the Scout- 
master) and regular choir practise. The 
following day brought the women to- 
gether for a meeting and to prepare for a 
public chicken supper which they served 
in the evening to many outsiders as well 
as friends. One of our young men, Rich- 
ard Shane, who had just returned from an 
automobile trip through the East, gave an 
illustrated talk on “To the East and 
Back Again.’”’ The Young People’s Ac- 
tivities Club (with a membership largely 
made up of high school boys and girls not 
connected with the church) met on Thurs- 
day evening for an election of officers and 
a social. The next night brought about 
sixty young people to the parish house for 
the first dance since vacation. And Mr. 
Rheiner was at the parish house on Satur- 
day afternoon to give a lesson in magic to 
members of the Magic Club. Thus ended 
the week’s activities. 


Maine ' 

Norway.—Rey. .Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. Mr. Allen is to deliver an ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Challenge of the Un- 
churched Community”’ at the annual ses- 
sion of the Oxford Association of Uni- 
versalists on Oct. 9. Rev. R. H. Colby, of 
the South Paris Congregational church, 
supplied the pulpit on Sept. 29, while Mr. 
Allen was at Orono. Miss Marion Haskell, 
organist and choir director, has been 
granted a leave of absence and has ac- 
cepted a violinist’s position with the Bos- 
ton Philharmonic Orchestra. The music 
committee has been fortunate in securing 
Miss Elizabeth Kalin, recently graduated 
from the Faelton School in Boston, as 
substitute. The Ladies’ Circle earned a 
substantial sum by serving lunches at the 
County Fair. About forty members of 
the parish enjoyed supper and a social 
evening at the home of Mr. and Mrs. F. E. 
DeCoster Sept. 26. The Sunday school 
reopened Sept. 15 with an attendance of 
ninety-one, which advanced to 103 the 
next Sunday. Various conditions make 
it unwise to reopen the branch school in 
Millettville at this time. Mrs. S. I. 
Jackson, Mrs. Rust Jackson, and Miss 
Eva Jackson have transferred their ac- 
tivities to the village school, and bring the 
children of the neighborhood with them. 
Mrs. Florence Knightly and Rev. Mar- 
guerite McIntire have joined the teaching 
staff. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati.—Rey. Robert Cummins, 
pastor. The board of trustees of the Cin- 
cinnati church have just signed a contract 
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to install throughout the entire church 
building the most modern thermostatically 
controlled unit heating system now avail- 
able. The new system will be available 
for use by the middle of October. The 
repairs are to be made at a cost of $2,700. 


Pennsylvania 


Brooklyn.—Rey. W. W. Wolfe, pastor. 
Sunday, Sept. 22, was observed as Y. P. 
C. U. Day. The young people attended 
the morning service in a body, twenty-two 
strong, and conducted the opening exer- 
cises, with Robert Bertholf presiding. 
Sept. 29 was Rally Day in the church 
school. It brought out the record attend- 
ance of the year (seventy-four). Two 
new classes were formed, one for men with 
the pastor in charge, and one for women 
led by Mrs. C. C. Kent. One of the prim- 
ary classes was divided. We are sending 
delegates to Washington. On Oct. 27 
we entertain Dist. No. 4 of the County 
Sunday School Convention in our church. 


Vermont 


Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. The annual parish meeting on 
Saturday, Sept. 2, was well attended and 
very harmonious. Officers were elected 
as follows: Moderator, E. H. Downing; 
clerk, M. W. Chamberlin; treasurer, Miss 
Olive P. Calef; trustees, Chas. E. Stanley, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Carpenter. It was 
voted to retain the services of the present 
pastor, who has been in Washington ten 
years on Nov. 1. Asa mark of confidence 
in his leadership, the pastor’s salary was 
increased by a considerable amount. 

* * 
GEORGIA UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 
(Continued from page 1282) 
cess of the session by his helpful and sug- 
gestive sermons, and Dr. R. F. Wheeler 
made a happy hit by the great sermon 
preached on Friday. The sermon made 
such an appeal that there was a popular 
clamor for him to preach again on Friday 
evening, which he did. 

Dr. Rowlett was re-elected president 
and Rev. Ladie Rowlett secretary. Miss 
Lizzie Leard was re-elected treasurer. 
Judge C. W. Parker was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the Executive Board, caused 
by the removal of Mrs. N. V. Perry to 
Chicago. The new members of the Board 
are J. B. Smith of Loganville and J. C. 
Bowers of Canon.— Universalist Herald. 


* * 


RUSSELL LECTURE 


The annual Russell Lecture will be 
given at Goddard Chapel, Tufts College, 
Sunday, Oct. 20, at 4 p.m. The lecturer 
this year is Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, and his 
subject is ‘‘Christian Principles and Eco- 
nomic Problems.’ This lecture is given 
under the foundation established by Mr. 
James Russell of Arlington, and the lec- 
turer is expected to present some religious 
and educational phase of a world problem. 
The faculty and students of the college 


attend this lecture as one of the college 

events of the year. The college extends 

an invitation to al] interested to be present. 
* * 


SPECIAL CAR FOR WASHINGTON 


On Saturday, Oct. 19, a special car 
attached to the Colonial Express will 
leave Boston for Washington at 9 a. m. 
Any one desiring to travel with the special 
party should ask for a reservation in Car 
400 when securing railroad ticket and cer- 
tificate. 

If a sufficient number make application 
to the Executive Secretary, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, other special cars from 


Boston can be secured for other dates. 
* * 


HARTFORD UNIVERSALISTS SELL 
THEIR CHURCH 


Upon the unanimous recommendation 
of its board of trustees, the First Univer- 
salist Society voted Wednesday night to 
accept the offer of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company for the purchase of the 
society’s property comprising the Church 
of the Redeemer at Broad Street and Asy- 
lum Avenue. While the amount of the 
insurance company’s offer was not made 
public, it is reported to be approximately 
$175,000. 

After voting to accept the insurance 
company’s offer to purchase the church 
property, the society—about seventy-five 
members of which were present—voted to 
empower the board of trustees to select a 
committee and instruct the latter to seek 
a new site for the church. The site, ac- 
cording to H. G. Hinckley, chairman of the 
trustees, will be sought in the northwest 
section of West Hartford. / 

The society named Mr. Hinckley, Joseph 
Buths and Wilfred H. Dresser a committee 
to arrange with the insurance company 
for the transfer of the proprety. Steps 
will be taken to secure tenancy of the 
present building until next July 1, if 
possible, according to Mr. Hinckley. 

The vote of the society in favor of dis- 
posing of the church to the insurance com- 
pany was practically unanimous. Several 
members spoke in favor of the proposition 
while only one, James S. Stevens, presi- 
dent of the society and chairman of the 
meeting, outlined possible objections to 
the sale. No dissenting vote was re- 
corded after the matter was discussed. 

The present structure on a lot with a 
frontage of 110 feet on Asylum Avenue 
and a depth of 215 feet, was built in 1906 
after the society had moved from Main 
Street, where its property was sold to the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company. Prior to 
its Main Street location, the church was 
on Central Row, where the first edifice of 
the society was built in 1824. 

in addition to the approximate price 
of $175,000 the insurance company will, 
it is understood, give the society the priv- 
ilege of removing and retaining the organ 
in the present church, together with the 
pews, memorial windows, pulpits and other 


equipment needed in the new church. 
This, the church members feel, brings the 
estimated purchase price of the property 
to almost $200,000. 

The board of trustees will meet next 
week, probably Monday, to select a com- 
mittee which will search for a new site, 
according to Mr. Hinckley. Besides the 
latter, the board comprises Mr. Buths, 
Mr. Dresser, James H. Coburn, Harold 
M. Kenyon, Robert Scrivener, Oscar M. 
Howland, Miss Nettie L. Whitney, Frank 
E. Harper and Henry F. Hall. Rey. 
Richard H. McLaughlin is pastor of the 
church.— Hartford (Conn.) Courant, Oct. 3. 


Notices 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet in 
fifty-ninth annual session in the Unitarian church 
in Lawrence, Kansas, at 1 p. m., Wednesday, Oct. 
30, 1929, for the purpose of receiving reports, elect- 
ing officers, and transacting any other business 
which may be regularly brought before it. 

James Houghton, Secretary. 
* x 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The first monthly meeting of the Sabbath School 
Union will be held on Wednesday evening, Oct. 16, 
at the Universalist church in West Somerville, Mass. 

The directors will meet at 5.45 p. m. As this 
is the first meeting of the new board, it is hoped that 
all officers and directors will be present. 

The supper will be served at 6.30. If you plan to 
attend supper, please notify your director by Sunday, 
Oct. 13. 

The speaker for the evening will be Rev. William 
Couden of Providence, R. I. Subject: “Objectives 
of Church School Training.” 

ae: 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 

: TEE 


At the regular meeting of the Fellowship Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
Monday, Sept. 30, 1929, the following action was 
taken: 

Accepted on letter of transfer from Rhode Island, 
Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer. 

Granted letter of transfer to Rev. Herbert L. Buz- 
zell to Maine. 

The committee was organized for the year, Rev. 
Gustave H. Leining being elected chairman, and 
Mr. George F. Newcomb, 38 Ocean Avenue, Salem, 
Mass., secretary. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
ee 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Carl H. Olson, pastor-eleet of the Universalist 
ehurch of Kent, Ohio, having applied for ordination, 
a meeting of the Fellowship Committee will be held 
in Prospect, Ohio, at 1.30 p. m., Oct. 18, 1929. Pur- 
pose of the meeting will be to examine said appli- 
cant as to his fitness for ordination into the minis- 
try of the Universalist Church. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
~ 
CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 


A rare opportunity is offered to secure a large, 
two-manual church organ, electric action, detached 
console, built by one of the leading companies of the 
country. If interested, correspond with Harold 
Marshall, Manager, 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 

8 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union of Greater 
Boston is offering a course in “The Bible as Liter- 
ature,” Prof. Osbert Wrightman Warmingham of 
Boston University, instructor, at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston. The course will begin on 
Thursday, Oct. 17, at 7.30 to 9.30 p. m., and will 
continue to Nov. 21. There will be two fifty-minute 
periods of instruction, and Standard International 
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credit will be given to those completing the course. 
Tickets for the entire course will be $100. For 
ene evening 25 cents. All church school workers 
are welcome and any others who are interested. 
Apply for tickets and information to Miss Edith 
Pierce, 22 Cottage St., Cambridge, Mass. 
= % 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 


Oct. 15-18. Rev. John Howard Melish, D. D., Holy 
‘Trinity Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oct. 22-25. Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1. Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 5-6. Rev. Abbot Peterson, First Parish, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Nov. 7-8. Dean Lee S. McCollester, D. D., Tufts 
College. 

Nov. 12-15. Prof. Theodore G. Soares, University 
of Chicago. 

Nov. 19-22. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
tarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 26-27. Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 28. 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day Service, 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 

Nov. 29. Rabbi Harry Levi, 
Boston. 

Dee. 3-6. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 10-11. Rev. Harold Major, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Boston. 

Dee. 12-13. Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dee. 17-20. Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D. D., Crouch 
Hill Presbyterian Church, London, England. 

Dec. 24, 26, 27. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dee. 31, Jan. 2, 3. Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., 


Laymen’s League Mission Preacher. 
as 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
Amendment to the By-Laws of the General Con- 
vention to be presented at the Washington session. 

Insert in Article I, Section 6, the following as 
Paragraph 5: 

“They shall have power to appoint an Executive 
Committee consisting of the chairman of the Board, 
the chairman of the Finance and Investment Com- 
mittee and three other members of the Board, which 
shall, in the intervals between sessions of the Board, 
have supervision over and direction of the general 
affairs of the Convention and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the 
Board. It shall submit to the Board at each meet- 
ing a record of its proceedings since the last meeting 
of the Board. It shall perform such other duties as 
may be required of it by the Board.” 

Roger F. Eiz, 
Executive Secretary. 


First Uni- 


Temple Israel, 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given, in accordance with the 
legal requirements for Amendments, that a revised 
set of Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline will be presented at the Washington session 
of the General Convention, October 23-27, 1929. 

Roger F. Etz, 


Executive Secretary. 
* * 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The seventeenth annual Convention of the Gen 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 19 
20, 21, 22, 1929. 

Saturday, 7.30 p. m. Opening session. Appoint- 
ment of committees. Welcome to Washington 
Rev Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. Open Forum 
Rev. Laura Bowman Galer. Social hour, with 
refreshments. 

Sunday, 10.45 a.m. Occasional sermon, “A 
Flying Dream,” Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D. 
12.15. p. m. Session of the church school, Miss 
Eleanor Bonner. 7.30 p. m. Addresses, Rev. Ladie 
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F. Rowlett, “There Is No Discharge in That War.” 
Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, fraternal delegate from the 
Unitarian Sunday School Association, ‘“The Task of 
Religious Education.” 

Monday, 9.30 a. m. and 1.45 p. m._ Business ses- 
sions. 7.30 p.m. Address, ““You and I and Japan,” 
Rev. Clifford R. Stetson. Debate: ‘Resolved, That 
the Project Method of Teaching Ought to be Em- 
ployed Much More Generally in Universalist Church 
Schools,”” Rev. Max Kapp, Rev. Gustav H. Leining. 

Tuesday, 9.30 a. m. Divisional Conferences: 
Children’s, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. Young Peo- 
ple’s, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. Adult and 
Administration, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 7.15 p. m. 
The Word of the General Convention, Rev. Frank 
D. Adams, D. D. The Ingathering, Rev. Ulysses 
S. Milburn, D. D. Address: ‘‘Life’s Fourth Di- 
mension,”” Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D. 

true 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 

CIATION 

Official Call 

The forty-seventh biennial Convention of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association will be 
held in the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 22 and 23, 1929, for the receiving of reports for 
the two years past, the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before it. 
Evelyn B. Corlett, Recording Secretary. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Con- 


stitution and By-Laws 


In accordance with Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion of the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation of the Universalist Church, ‘legal notice is 
hereby given of the following amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Association: 


Constitution 


Article III. Strike out ‘District of Columbia,’ 
change “other” to “any,’”’ making it read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘This organization shall be composed of all 
women in the United States and any territory under 
the jurisdiction of the Association, who shall pay 
annually into the funds of this Association, or any 
of its auxiliary societies, the sum of one dollar or 
more.” 

Article III, paragraph four. Insert the words 
“or other territory” after the word “state,’’ insert 
the words “‘or territorial’’ after the word “‘state” and 
before the word “treasury;”’ change the Jast clause 
to read ‘‘and from such treasury eight dollars and 
seventy-five cents of each Life Membership fee shall 
be paid to the W, N. M. A.” 

Insert a new Article V—Auditors—as follows: 
“At least once a year the books and accounts of the 
treasurer and the corresponding secretary shall 
be audited by public accountants to be appointed 
annually by the Executive Board, and the report 
of such audit shall be submitted annually to the 
Executive Board and to the biennial meeting of 
the Association.” 

Article VII—Biennial Convention. It is pro- 
posed to add the words “and territorial’ after the 
words “auxiliary state,’’ and to strike out “District 
of Columbia” after the words ‘from any state,” 
making the article to read as follows: “‘This Asso- 
ciation in its Biennial Convention shall be composed 
of its officers, presidents of unorganized states, presi- 
dents and secretaries of auxiliary state and terri- 
torial societies, past national presidents, with one 
delegate for every twenty members of any woman’s 
auxiliary missionary society paying the annual dues 
and working for church extension, from any state, 
or other territory within the jurisdiction of the As- 
sociation. Twenty members shall constitute a 
quorum at any meeting of the Association.” 

By-Laws 

Article I. Section 3—Recording Secretary. It 
is proposed to change the fifth paragraph, which 
now reads: ‘She shall attest all public acts of the 
Association and all orders drawn upon the treasurer,” 
to read as follows: “She shall be empowered to at- 
test all public acts of the Association.” 

Article I. Section 4—Corresponding Secretary. 
It is proposed to strike out the words “answer all 
letters of inquiry, conduct the general correspond- 
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ence,’’ making the section read: ‘“‘The corresponding 
secretary shall receive all moneys, acknowledge the 
same and transmit to the treasurer, taking her re- 
eeipt therefor, and submit a biennial report to the 
Association,” 

Article I. Section 6—Executive Board. It is 
proposed to add the words ‘‘and treasurer,” striking 
out the word “and” before “recording secretary,” 
making the section read: “The.Executive Board 
shall have general management of the affairs of the 
Association. It shall have power to dispose of and 
convey real estate, purchase, assign, transfer, and 
satisfy all securities, loans, execute mortgages for 
purchase money under the corporate seal, attested by 
the president, recording secretary or treasurer, and 
the same to acknowledge or prove for recording.” 

Article I. Section 6—Executive Board (para- 
graph 2) now reads: “It shall elect presidents of un- 
organized states or other territory, and at its first 
meeting after the biennial convention shall elect a 
Finance Committee of three, a secretary of Mission 
Study, and such other standing committees as may 
be deemed advisable. Vacancies in such committees 
shall be filled by the president.” Proposed: It 
shall elect presidents of unorganized states or other 
territory, and at its first meeting after the biennial 
convention shall endorse appointments, made by the 
president, of department chairmen and such com- 
mittees as may be deemed advisable.” 

Article I. Section 9—Finance Committee. It 
is proposed to omit the following paragraph: “At 
least once in five years it shall employ a competent 
real estate agent or attorney, who shall furnish to 
each member of the Executive Board a certified list 
of all mortgages held.” 

Evelyn B. Corlett, Recording Secretary. 
* 2 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The seventeenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in Washington, D. C., on Oct. 
19, 20, 21 and 22, 1929. Officers wiil be elected and 
other important business will be transacted. Most 
of the sessions will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
but the occasional sermon on Sunday morning will 
be preached at the Ambassador Theater. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* * 


HOTELS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
CONVENTION 


We are giving below a list of hotels and rates for 
the Universalist Conventions to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 19 to 27 inclusive. Information 
concerning boarding houses will be given later. 

The Mayflower—Headquarters Hotel, located on 
Connecticut Avenue near 17th and L Streets. Rates: 
Room with bath and double bed; Single $4, $5 and 
$6. Double $6, $7 and $8. Room with bath and 
twin beds $8 and $9. _ Suites with minimum of 
four to suite $3 per person. 

Grafton Hotel—located directly across the street 
from The Mayflower on Connecticut Avenue. 
Rates: Single room with running water $2.50 to 
$4. Double room with running water $4 to $5. 
Single room with Bath $3.50 to $5. Double room 
with bath $5 to $8. The Grafton is making a 
special offer to Convention guests of $3.00 a day per 
person for meals in addition to the room rate. 

Blackstone Hotel—located on 17th between K 
and L Streets, one block south on 17th Street from 
The Mayflower. Rates: Single room with bath $3 
and $3.50. Double room with bath $5 and $6. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, two persons, $7 and $8. 
Suite made up for five to seven persons, two rooms 
and bath, $2 each. 

Lee House—tocated at 15th and L Streets, two 
blocks from The Mayflower. Rates: Single room 
with bath $3.50, $4, $5 and $6. Double room with 
bath and double bed $6, $7 and $8. Double room 
with bath and twin beds $8 and $10. Parlor, bed- 
room and bath, $12 and $15. Parlor, two bed- 
rooms and baths, $18 and $22.50. 

Hamilton Hotel—located at 14th and K Streets. 
Rates: Single room with bath, $3.50. Double 
room with bath and twin beds $6. Double room 
with bath and double bed $5. 

Arlington Hotel—located on Vermont Avenue 
between K and L Streets. Rates: Single room with 
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bath $3.50 to $4. Double room with bath $5 to $6. 
Foyer sitting room, bedroam and bath $6 to $7. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, $8 to $9. Two room 
suite, bath between, $8 to $10. 

Burlington MHotel—located at Vermont at 
Thomas Cirele. Rates: Single room with bath $4. 
Double room with bath $6 and $7. Suites accommo- 
dating two, three and four persons, $3 and $3.50 
each. 

For reservations write to Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
1840 Mintwood Place, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

* * 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT GENERAL CON- 
VENTION BY-LAWS 


Following the instructions of the 1927 session of 


the General Convention, the Board of Trustees - 


hereby gives official notice of a proposed amendment 
to the By-Laws of the Convention to strike out 
Article V, Section 5, and substitute in its stead the 
following: 

“The Business Session of the Convention shall 
be opened by prayer, to be followed immediately 
by ascertaining if a quorum is present in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article II, Section 4, of 
the Constitution.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
s * 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


The General Sunday School Association will meet 
in Washington Saturday night, October 19, and finish 
its sessions on Oct. 22. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association will meet on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 and 23. The Universalist 
General Convention will open Wednesday, Oct. 
23, in the afternoon, and close with the Sunday 
night session on Oct. 27. 

BOOKS WANTED 


“Universalism and the Universalist Church,” by 
John Coleman Adams, is now out of print. Any one 
having copies of the book that he would be willing 
to sell may find a customer by addressing Mrs. T. I, 
Cain, 44 Plymouth Ave., Braintree, Mass. 

* O* 


A NEW BULLETIN IDEA FOR PASTORS 


The Layman Company is now putting out its 
Tithing Pamphlets in four-page bulletin form, print- 
ed on two inside pages only, other two pages blank, 
for local material. The cost will give a saving of at 
least $5 per week to any pastor who uses four-page 
bulletins in his Sunday services. A good oppor- 
tunity for five or ten weeks of tithe education with- 
out expense or special distribution. Twenty sub- 
jects to choose from. ‘Send for free samples and 
price list. 

Please give your denomination, also 
the Universalist Leader. 


mention 


The Layman Company, 
730 Rush St., Chicago. 
i) 


WORLD ALLIANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 


The World Alliance for International Friendship 
will hold its annual meeting at Nashville, Tenn., 
Nov. 10, 11 and 12. The central theme will be 
“Our New Internationalism.”’ - 

Among the speakers will be Hon. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, Mr. John G. 
Edgerton, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Right Rev. F. Theodore Woods, 
D. D., Bishop of Winchester, England, Rev. S. 
Parkes Cadman, D. D., Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen and 
Dr. William P. Merrill. 

ee 


$4,000 IN PRIZES FOR TWO BOOKS 


Under the conditions of the John C. Green Income 
Fund the American Sunday School Union is seek- 
ing by the prize contest method to secure manu- 
scripts for two books on popular religious themes. 
The subjects and conditions as set forth in their an- 
nouncement are suggestive; and the generous prize 
offer for each successful manuscript should prove 
an inducement to writers. This announcement will 
be sent to any one on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


They offer a prize of $2,000 for a manuscript on 
“Religion in Education,’ and another prize of 
$2,000 for a manuscript on ‘‘The Heroic Appeal of 
Christianity to Young People.” 

The manuscript on the subject of ‘‘Religion in 
Education” should show ‘“‘the educational worth of 
the Bible, and of religious teaching based upon it.” 
The style should be popular and readable, with a 
wide appeal. It ‘‘should have a convincing message 
to voters, lawmakers, parents and teachers.” 

The offer of a prize for a manuscript on ‘The 
Heroic Appeal of Christianity to Young People’’ is 
“based upon the conviction that our young people 
will find in Christianity, when rightly presented to 
them, a gripping appeal to the finest and noblest 
living.” The form of this manuscript may be what 
the author chooses. 

The contests close March 1, 1930. The Editorial 
Department, American Sunday School Union, 1816 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will furnish full 
particulars on request. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Truman Eddy Brewer 


Mrs. Harriet Sophia Brewer of St. Johnsbury Cen- 
ter, Vt., died at Brightlook Hospital, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., June 14, 1929, after a long decline in her 
home from some form of paralysis. 

She was born Aug. 10, 1854, in St. Johnsbury, 
daughter of Rev. Tracy Ralph and Catherine (Thomp- 
son) Spencer, and married Truman Eddy Brewer, 
May 6,°1882, in St. Johnsbury, where they have 
been industrious, enterprising farmers until weak- 
ness of age prevented. 

Her father will be remembered by the older ones 
in our church as pastor in Orford, N. H., East Mont- 
pelier, Vt., and St. Johnsbury Center, Vt., where 
in the latter church Mrs. Brewer has been a loyal 
worker. She graduated from Goddard Seminary, 
Barre, Vt., in 1873. She is survived by her husband. 


They had no children, 
TH FOR SECOND HAND 
HEOLOGICAL ESOOKS 


We have a classified stock of over 100,000 
Theological Books covering all subjects such as 
Commentaries, Homiletics, Church History, Phi- 
losophy, Psychology, etc., etc. Write for cata- 
ogue and send us your list of ‘‘Wants.’”’ 

Please mention this paper. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


Individual 


Home 


NEEDS. 
A 
Church 


Lodge Bi SLE 


In Every Size, Binding and Price 
Massachusetts’ Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Oct. 12, 1929 
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A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. -The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 

The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


| 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


= 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
_ 79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Prinier 
201 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope.. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Educational 


i Tieinbard Collese 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians, Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparatory, Boarding and Day School for 
Girls, also Two Year College Course. 


Agnes M, Safford, Prin. MaudeP. Thayer, Dean 
Portland, Me. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


Incorporated 


Training for Religious Leadership 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious Edu- 
eation and Parish Assistants. Practical Courses 
in administration. Special courses arranged for 
Church School teachers and others. High academic 


standards. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, President. 


For particulars address 


MISS ANNIE M. FILOON, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. ,COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Tl. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


It’s sweet of you to tell me 
That I am all in all, 
That I’m the apple 
Of your eye, 
That I’m the rainbow 
In your sky, 
The a la mode 
Upon your pie, 
That I’m the works, 
That I’m the guy 
For whom you’d pass 
The others by, 
That I’m your Who, 
Your Whence, your Why, 
For whom you’d ery, 
For whom you’d swear, 
For whom you’d lie, 
For whom you'd live, 
For whom you'd die. 
It’s sweet of you to tell me 
That I am all in all, 
But whose are those large overshoes 
T passed out in the hall? 

Toronto Goblin. 

* * 

A Southern woman stopped a darky 
on the street the other day and said: 
“Mose, I’m sorry to hear your wife got a 
divorce and has left you.” 

Mose: ‘‘Yessum, she’s done gone back 
to Alabama.’’ 

Southern Woman:. ‘‘Who’s going to do 
my washing now?’’ 

Mose: “‘Don’t yo’ fret, missus. I’se 
cotin’ again an’ ah sho’ cotes fast.’”’— 
Florida Times- Union. 

* * 

The two small brothers were abed. 
They had been lying very still, when their 
mother entered the room to say ‘‘Good- 
night.’’ Michael, five years old, asked, 
“Mother, why do we have a sky?” 

Before his mother could answer, three- 
year-old John explained, “To keep the 
birds in, of course.’’—E xchange. 

* * 

He was visiting the newlyweds at their 
home. Everything was fine, but— 

“Why did you take an apartment with 
such a tiny kitchenette, Tom, old boy?” 

‘Well, you’re the first man I’ve told, so 
keep it quiet. It’s so small I can’t get 
in there to help my wife when she’s doing 
the dishes.’’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

Hard-boiled Grocer: ‘‘No, sir! no checks! 
I wouldn’t cash a check for my own 
brother.”’ 

Disappointed Customer: ‘‘Well, of course 
you know your family better than I do.””— 
Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

“Sir, would you give five dollars to bury 
a saxophone player?” 

“Here’s thirty dollars; bury six of ’em.”’ 
—Our Paper. 

* * 
MIAMI MAN ADMITS 
TAKING HIS OWN LIFE 
—Orlando (Fla.) paper. 


176 Newbury Street 
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Tele- 


Of all the hours of the day, there is one time 
when we like best to have company. That is in the 
early evening hours—when neighbors drop in to 
spend a while with us. 


The real “telephone hour’ comes at the same 
time. A visit to a telephone neighbor a hundred 
miles away adds much to those pleasant evenings at 
home. 


To allow more and more use of our out-of-town 
service to those who have to consider costs, we have 
provided a low evening rate on calls made by num- 
ber between seven and eight-thirty o’clock. At 
distances above forty miles, the rates are about 
one quarter less than normal day rates. A call or 
two will convince you of the speed and low cost 
of this service. 


Traffic records show that a greater per- 


centage of calls can be completed promptly 
in the period from sevea to eight-thirty than 


at any other time in the evening. 


Plan your social calls during this period. We 
are sure you will be pleased with the speed and 
economy of this evening service. 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


A Layman’s Religion 


By Roger Sherman Galer . 


A thoughtful and suggestive study of the elemental verities in 
terms of present knowledge of the universe and modern understanding 
of life. 


Price, $1.00 
THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Oct. 12; 1929 


Boston, Mass. 


